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“[ CONSIDER THE TELEPHONE, Says this 
automobile man, “the most valuable 
and most economical sales asset I have.” 
Almost any business house has 
many kinds of work that the long dis- 
tance lines can do. Buying or selling 
in a distant city without leaving one's 
office. Making important appointments. 
Getting or giving rush information, 
specifications or prices. All business de- 
tails can be discussed by telephone, just 





A New Britain, Connecticut, 
car dealer is said to sell more 
automobiles per capita, of a certain 
high-priced make, than any 
other subdealer in the world. In 
clearing his floor of trade-ins, he 
uses Long Distance almost ex- 
clusively. Not long ago he made 
ten calls in one day to dealers in 
other cities. These calls sold two 
cars in Boston. Two in Worcester. 
Three in New York. Two in 
Philadelphia. Cash transactions, 
$17,000—telephone charges, $19.50! 


as in a personal interview. And with 
heavy savings in time and traveling 
expense. 

What distant person or firm would 
it be an advantage to talk with, now? 
You'll be surprised how little it will 
cost. Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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Save Your Eyes 


Sit Right— Read Right—Feel Right — 


At last—a long needed ll want is filled by CS 7 Posture 


the invention of this great practical Necessity— 


The Farrington Portable 
Reading Table for the Lap 


Do you tire when you read? Do your eyes give out when 
you've barely started an interesting book? Has an unnatural, 
incorrect posture worked its ill effects on your health, simply 
because your reading hours have been uncomfortable? 

Then here’s a simple, scientific contribution to your health— 
to your peace of mind—to your future happiness! Here is a de- 
vice you long have needed—Dr. Farrington’s portable lap table! 


Now You Can Really RELAX As You Read! 


Endorsed by Thousands of Users 


/ Dr. S. A. Fuqua, Chicago, says: ‘‘For years I have > looked 

for some device that would hold a heavy book in a comfortable 
position. The Farrington fills the bill _perfectly with no strain 
on the muscles of the arms or ‘the eyes 





Prof. E. L. Eaton, Univ. of Wis., says: 
“It isa joy to reada book of any size resting 
easily in a rocking chair. Thousands will now 
have a new joy reading while resting.”’ 






Just think of the comfort and enjoyment a E. Dickenson, Dallas: ‘‘To me it is indispensable. Most 
- és . : . mie 1] in the cl root mmenc 
Farrington offers! Greater concentration. convenient on all occasions—in the class room I recommend 
*yahasg™ A i - it to professors and students 

Greater facility for the mechanics of reading 
+4: . . ° ° h y find it particularl 
and writing notes. Genuine relaxation. Editor D. V. Brummitt, Chicago: “I eal peters, 

useful in reading and I can make notes with a minit 







delay or trouble 
Rev. J. R. Hobbs, Birmin ghi am “T can con 


ceive of nothing that would be more help! 
to one who reads much or one confined to bed 


Placed on your lap, this scientific new con- 
tribution to health supports books, magazines, 
manuscripts, writing materials, etc., at exactly | 
the right distance from your eyes. It insures NATURE DEMANDS ITS USE 


correct reading angle to line of vision. Itislight, Prevents Eyestrain Samuel Goten, 5 enme: 7 cae oh Sack te 
—Insures Correct Posture my arm chair and enjoy life writing to my 
handy, collapsible and adjustable to any posi- ff conserves Mental Energy friende. It is @ great comfort 


ti on. No skill needed in handling. —Permits Greater Concentration 
—Conserves All Vital Forces 


Indispensable to Invalids 


If any of your friends or loved ones are confined in a hospital or at home because of illness, send 
them a Farrington. Nothing would help more to quicken long hours of suffering. Thousands of 
Farringtons are now used in Government and other hospitals throughout the country. Used 
\ with detachable metal legs for re ading in bed, the Farrington is ideal for sick persons. Rev. 
»" C. G. Gunn, Bluefield, W.Va., says: ‘‘The two Farringtons I gave as presents have made their 
owners glad. One was to a ge ntleman who has lost full use of his hands and the other toa 
cousin in bed with a severe fracture of the limb. Both are delighted.’ One of Its **Many Uses’’ 


Men, Women and Children — Every Home 
should have the F ARRINGTON 















Ladies use the Farrington for 







Sewing, Writing, Drawing, Etc. As a reader you must recognize that here is f Bs — mn Be seat fully oP des, whehe ill Pict pages ge ash ' oy" 
ul se ce eautilully fir 1 weigt € thar 
IDEAL FOR CHILDREN the very thing you have always wanted 43. ounces.) sturdily constructed, portable, folds to one 
Don't let yourchild hump! It’sdangerous! needed. It is a positive fact that its use will inch. Size 12 x 18 inches. A handsome piece of furniture 
Eyestrain, distorted organs, curved spine help you—your family—everyone in your adjustable to any position 
and retardation of normal development re- home to conserve and prolong the life of vour Styles and Prepaid Prices 
sults. The Farrington com- : - . 1. Natural Finish___ $6.50 
pels correct posture. eyes. The benefit to your eyes alone makes 2. Walnut Finish "7.50 
the Farrington an inexpensive investment. 3. Mahogany Finish 7.50 
5. Genuine Walnut___. 9.50 
6. Genuine Mahogany ___ 9.50 


NOTE: Special detachable legs for read 
ing, writing or eating in bed as shown 


above $1.00 extra 
Prepaid to any address in U.S. A. 


0 d N For yourself and others 
rder OW. Don't delay. There is a 
Far ton to suit your taste an » meet 
your pe dihcnr, fo price. Just tell us the 
finish and style number you prefer. Your 
money will be refunded at the end of 5 
days if ycu are not more than satisfied 
Just enclose your personal check orinstruct 
us toship C. O. D 


Practical Xmas Gift 


A reading table for father. An adjustable 
sewing and writing table for mother. A prac- 
tical study and drawing table for sister and 
brother. Its usefulness, practicability and 
novel appearance make it particularly desir- 
able as an inexpensive Christmas remem- 
brance. Everyone appreciates it. Just the gift 
you’ve been seeking. 


The Farrington Company 


21 W. Elm Street Dept. 3 Chicago, Illinois 





Every Child 
Needs It 
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President Sapp Says— 


Every Rotarian 
Can Make a 
Christmas Gift 
to Rotary that 
Will Advance 
World Fellow- 
ship and Aid 
in Establishing 


On Earth Peace Good CAill To Men 


@ President Arthur thinks that each Rotarian must know of some one— 
a business associate, father, brother, or other relative, friend or competitor, 
or fellow craftsman in some other land—who would enjoy reading THE 
ROTARIAN and would read it if it were placed in his hands. 
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@ By increasing the circulation of the magazine we can bring additional 
thousands in contact with Rotary, make more widespread the knowledge of 
Rotary and thereby greatly strengthen its influence and effectively aid in the 
accomplishment of its Six Objects. 
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@ Each month for a year the magazine will go to some one as a message from 
you of friendship and good will and you will be doing a friendly bit of service 
to a fellowman. 

€ There is enclosed in this copy of THE ROTARIAN a subscription order e 
blank. It is for your convenience, but you may send your order in any form h 


you wish, so long as it gives us your name and address and the names and : 
addresses of those to whom you want us to send the magazine. } 


T , . 8 ° . x 
€ We will send to each recipient of your present an attractive Christmas i 
remembrance card in your name. Na 


Subscription rates: 221 E. Cullerton St. Ny 


THE 
$1.50 a year in The Americas and ROTARIAN Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. Ke 


Spain; $2.00 in other countries. 
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F the leading articles in 
this month’s issue two, at 
least, might well give Ro- 
tary clubs a subject for discus- 
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COUROEECHCHEHECEREEER ERROR REE OERS 


Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
president of the Civil Service 
Commission of Philadelphia, 
5 was born in that city. He is 


_ _ For a = Fs BARRIERS TO PEACE.......... Etienne Fougere a graduate of the University 
sible in a peace treaty, \ 7 . of Pennsylvania and an au- 
- Foe ty ye gag el AN AMERICAN LOCARNO 7 2 66-4 James Wie Shotwell 6 thority on civic and political 
Mr. James |. Shotwell, in his , = — economics. He has been active 
article “An American Locarno” ROTARY’S SIXTH OBJECT....... Wickham Steed 8 =... varigus reform movements 


discusses this question which 
with other phases of the peace 


problem might be considered by om 


totary clubs to good advan- 
tage. Another article that 
might well furnish the basis 
for aclub program is “Rotary’s 
Sixth Object,” by Mr. Wick- 
ham Steed. There is enough 
food for thought in these two 
articles alone to provide mate- 


rial for at least two or three ape 


club programs. While the 
Rotary club is not a ladies’ de- 
bating society, Mr. Mencken to 
the contrary, it provides an 
excellent forum that can be an 
effective educational medium in 
the hands of a careful pro- 
gram builder. 

The end of an old year is a 
particularly auspicious time to 
take stock. Looking at the 
world through the Sixth Ob- 
ject of Rotary, the tenth ar- 


ee eee oe es ee ee ee 


CHRISTMAS IN THE FLOP-HOUSE 
John Archer Carter 10 


How FARES ROTARY IN EUROPE?. Arthur H. Sapp 12 


JAPANESE CUSTOMS AND 
UAIIETIONG. osc ececvcicceaccaes D. H. Blake 14 


THE REBELLION OF YOUTH 
OE ia ee Se Clinton 


Rogers 


ROTARY ACROSS THE RHINE....Arthur Melville 19 
A SON oF HIs OWN.......... Cecelia Galloway 20 


WHAT CONSTITUTES CLUB 
SERVICE IN ROTARY?............4 Allen Street 24 


THE HUMAN NOTE IN 
INS twihats sense eee dea Ed. R. Kelsey 25 


LITTLE DEEDS: GREAT 


Woodruff 16 


and a contributor to many pe- 
riodicals. The Roumanian gov- 
ernment made him a Chevalier 
of the Order of the Crown. 


Arthur Melville is the pen 
name of a staff writer born in 
Birkenhead, England. He 
served with the Canadians 
overseas, studied journalism at 
Beloit College, (Beloit, Wis.) 
and Northwestern University, 
and has written for various 
newspapers and magazines. 


Cecelia Galloway, of Port- 
land, Oregon, served as secre- 
tary to a Rotary district gov- 
ernor and so has first-hand 
acquaintance with both the 
machinery and the ideals of 
the organization which serves 
as an excellent background for 
her writing. 

Allen Street, a funeral di- 


mistice of the war to end war CONSEQUENCES.............. W. E. Donnelly 27 rector of Oklahoma City, Okla- 
doesn’t find the world very far __,, homa, heads the Club Service 
advanced toward that goal. “HE HAD A GENIUS FOR Committee of Rotary Interna- 
And yet there are signs that PeIeNeeniT® . . 5.5... 6 ss George L. Treadwell 28 tional. He has had long ex- 


are reassuring. In the past a 
considerable part of the litera- 
ture of war has had to do with 
the glorious side; today men 
dare to write about the other 
side. Yesterday it was the 
church that was chiefly concerned in 
making an end of war; today various 
organizations are actively interested in 
efforts to make recourse to arms in set- 
tling differences between nations, less 
probable. If there is another great 
war, wealth and industry, as well as 
man power will be drafted; which will 
act as a deterrent to those who would 
cast their vote on the side of war be- 
cause of the war profits to accrue. 


Such are some of the milestones of 
progress represented along the road to 
world peace. There are others. Rotary 
clubs are concerned about the practical 
aspects of each of the Six Objects. 
This issue of THE ROTARIAN is a num- 
ber of especial significance, we believe, 
to every Rotarian, and to every Rotary 
club as well as to other business and 
professional men who believe, with 
Rotarians, that understanding, goodwill 
and international peace may be rapidly 
advanced through the influence of busi- 
ness and professional men looking at 
such questions through eyes of unself- 
ish service, 


Other Features and Departments: 
(page 18) ; Christmas Views (page 22); With the Poets (page 
26) ; Unusual Stories (page 29) ; 


(page 30) ; Talking It Over (page 31) ; Among 
Our Letters (page 63). 


Who’s Who—In This Number 


James T. Shotwell was born in 
Strathroy, Ontario. He studied at To- 
ronto University and Columbia Univer- 
sity and is now professor of history at 
Columbia. He has served on important 
government committees in America 
and Europe. He is director of the Bu- 
reau of Economics and History of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 


Wickham Steed, proprietor and editor 
of the British “Review of Reviews,” 
was born at Long Melford, Suffolk, at- 
tended the Universities of Paris, Jena, 
and Berlin. After many years as cor- 
respondent and editor of the London 
“Times” he launched his own publica- 
tion. 

Arthur H. Sapp, president of Rotary 
International, has a general law prac- 
tice at Huntington, Indiana. He has 
thrice served as prosecuting attorney. 
He took his law studies at Chicago Uni- 
versity and the University of Indiana, 
and is prominently identified with 
church and educational work. 


Rotarians in the Public Eye 


Editorial Comment 


perience as a Rotary official. 
He is a former director of Ro- 
tary International and was 
chairman of the Denver con- 
vention committee. 

Ed. R. Kelsey has been secre- 
tary of his Rotary club since 1914 and 
has been active for several years in the 
work of the International Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Society. He is secretary of the 
Toledo Railways and Light Company. 


Eric G. Schroeder teaches journalism 
at the College of Industrial Arts, Den- 
ton, Texas. 

John Archer Carter is a columnist on 
“The News Leader” of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

D. H. Blake is vice-president of the 
Frazer Trust Company, Ltd., at Tokyo, 
Japan. 

Etienne Fougere, governor of the 
Forty-ninth District (France), is presi- 
dent of the Syndicat des Fabricants de 
Soieries, an association of silk manufac- 
turers of France. 

George L. Treadwell became secre- 
tary of the Rotary Club of Chicago in 
1921. Previous to that he was a charter 
member and the first secretary of the 
Rotary Club of Shanghai, China. 


W. E. Donnelly is pastor of the Cen- 
tral United Church at Stratford, On- 
tario, and a member of the Stratford 
Rotary Club. 
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PFaith Rewarded 


A Christmas Thought from 
Hugo's “Les Miserables” 


\HE stranger was on the point of retreating 
v] eye fell upon the fireplace, one of 
vast tavern chimneys where there is 


hen hi 
tle fire when there is any fire at all, and 
o cold to look at. There was no fire in 

not even ashes; but there was 
lich attracted the stranger’s gaze, 
It was two tiny childish shoes, co- 
hape and unequal in size. The traveler 


t 


the graceful and immemorial custom in 
iccordance with which children place their shoes in 


the chimney on Christmas Eve, there to await in the 
darkness some sparkling gift from their good 
fairy. . . The traveler bent over them. The 


had already paid her visit, and in 
saw a brand-new and shining 10-sou piece. 
“The man straightened up and was on the point 
of withdrawing, when far in the darkest corner of 
the hearth he caught sight of another object. He 
looked at it, and recognized a wooden shoe, a fright- 
ful shoe of the coarsest description, half dilapi- 
dated and all covered with ashes and dried mud. 
It was Cosette’s sabot. Cosette, with that touch- 
ing trust of childhood, which can always be de- 
ceived yet never discouraged, had placed her shoe 
on the hearthstone. Hope in a child who has 
never known anything but despair is a sweet and 
touching thing. There was nothing in this wooden 
shoe. The stranger fumbled in his waistcoat, bent 
over and placed a louis d’or in Cosette’s shoe.” 


A 


fairy 


Illustration by H,. Weston Taylor 
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that Rotary clubs ought to busy 
themselves actively with everything 
which can foster international peace. 
The study of economic facts which 
exercise such a power throughout the 


B [' has been unanimously admitted 





| 

world is recommended as one method 
R of opening the minds of Rotarians to 
is conciliatory solutions whith are more 


capable of assisting in bringing about 
| peace than our idealistic phrases even 
| though these be frequently repeated. 
| I should like to explain just what [ 





E have in mind in regard to the Sixth 
IF Object of Rotary; the object which 
seeks to bring about perfect under- 


If standing, good-will, and peace inter- 
nationally. 

This is the subject which I treated 
especially in an address which I had the 
honor to present at the Ostend Conven- 
tion. At the conclusion of that address, 


} 
| I submitted to the International Board 


TlAl la 


a motion approved by the Governors of 
the Belgian and Italian districts. The 
Board has thought that it ought not to 
consider this motion, believing that a 
political interpretation might be given 
to it. This thought was far from my 
mind; my only care was to face the 
realities that are present in the world 
today. 

I believe that we are not aiding in 
bringing about peace if we simply tell 
other people that we like them. Such 
declarations are purely platonic mani- 
festations. Peace rests upon a just 
balance of interests. Alongside of the 
ideal, the principles of which are easily 
admitted, there are material interests 
which are perpetual sources of conflict 
when they are in violent contradiction, 
the one to the other. The work of 
conciliation of these interests is what 








at the recent Council of Governors at Zurich, 








Barriers to Peace 


By Etienne Fougeére 


Governor of the Forty-ninth District (France) 


must be studied in all our Rotary clubs. 
That is what we must follow through 
on. As long as there are high barriers 
between nations restraining the ex- 
change of merchandise; as long as there 
are difficulties in regard to the free 
circulation of travelers and goods; as 
long as there are public charges or 
expenditures too heavy for the citizens, 
the causes of conflict will remain 
numerous. There is therefore a body 
of economic facts which must be studied 
so that from such an analysis, equitable 
solutions may be evolved which alone 
will bring about the peace of the world. 


HERE is nothing of a_ political 

nature, my dear friends, in those 
interests. They are on the contrary, on 
a moral level which is at once high and 
practical. Let us remember above all 
that an excess of public charges gives 
the State an ever increasing preponder- 
ance; that this preponderance lessens 
the free initiative of individuals; that 
consequently it prepares a fertile field 
for Bolshevism. 

From facts such as these you can see 
what a great réle Rotary can play 
throughout the world. I hope therefore 
that after reviewing the financial situa- 
tion as it exists today, the International 
Board will reconsider my motion and 
will look upon it from a different point 
of view. 

If our Rotary clubs desire to take up 
seriously the study of economic prob- 
lems; if they are capable of finding solu- 
tions which will conciliate interests 
everywhere, you may be sure that 
Rotary will not be long in obtaining 
an important standing internationally 
and in assisting efficaciously in bringing 
about peace. 


[The foregoing translation of remarks made by District Governor Fougere (Lyon, France), 


is indicative of the possibilities that the 


European sees in Rotary as one factor in bringing about world peace.] 
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An American | jocarno 


Outlawing war as an instrument of policy 


By James T. Shotwell 


Professor of History at Columbia University 


before us, not that 
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HATEVER 3 neseoons 3 
llr $ HE people of all countries have come to believe, with $ AP A Pca 
a ay $ some reason perhaps, that the language of diplomacy # wards institutions 
ica it was a crusade. No £ is sometimes a mysterious and foreign tongue, needing $ are the heritage of dem 
reconstruction of history ¥% translation by government officials before its purport can % racy. We found out 
can ever take from America "9 be comprehended by the pr nicine When, therefore, so $ safety for these instit 
the moral aspect of the re- + eminent : ae - M. — — = - + whieh ove the herit 
sense of the United States $ posal in the most 0 yiews terms, when he “ dresses such z democracy could not 
iii al. ton S* proposal simultaneously to the United States Government * sured by the war 
eeciiapin’® tonnes ab stabs tert + and the people of the l nited States by the medium of the “ might nevertheless 
they were never strong £ press, it is likely to be received quietly at first and then % them from an im 
enough to bring America 3 ee very widely as a“ full import bhennenes plain. % peril. We found out 
into the war. The real issue % Such a proposal was made when M. Briand stated France $ we cannot end war by wa 
»laced before the country $ is willing publicly to engage itself with the United States ’ iad dete Maes mak Snon abl 
ind accepted by it was one Bs to put ane ae between the two countries outside the pale © to agree upon the 
whose appeal was not to % of the law. : : % ments of peace which mig 
iia ell Rita: Rid hn ¢ Among the many comments concerning this and related $ avert these dangers in t 
a high ideal. All great Bs proposals to outlaw war, the accompanying — by Pro- 4 Stn Sie suntre 
movements of history have 3 fessor James T. Shotwell of Columbia University is $ has been one of ways 
more than one cause and ¥ especially interesting, as he is one of the authors of a $ means, not of the end t 
respond to more than a + draft treaty embodying proposed legislation to make such - ia: Meeenine + 
single stimulus. But as we ¢ proposals effective. sone @ far-shining goal there ne\ 
in America look back upon $ This article is presented because we believe it to be a % has been any serious dif 
it now, in spite of the ¥ discussion worthy of the attention of Rotarians who are $ ence of opinion in the 
sneers of partisans and the ? interested ~ the Sixth Object of Rotary, but = es + American people. 
criticism of disappointed BS this article it seems advisable to reprint this statement o 3 
idealists, there is no prouder + policy adoped by the Board of Directors of Rotary Inter- 4 HE crux of the matt 
page in American history % nenhonene ne . $ was that we had ne\ 
than that which registers + As individuals, Rotarians are expected and encouraged + given serious thought to th 
the almost universal re- BS ” ora international friendship and good-will on sisi % gravest, most difficult of a 
sponse to the call of 1917 % possible anew but em: by Rotary clubs = onal $ political problems, how ac- 
that “the world must be $ national questions under consideration by their respective 5 tually to get rid of war a: 
made safe for democracy.” 3 governments is discouraged in the belief that such action © on inst of policy an 
And yet I know that in % might embarrass rather than aid in reaching the best $ of that vast machinery of 
recalling to your memories ? solution. For the same reason it is considered — for $ mutual destruction which 1! f 
the high ideals of the open- : Roomy International to undertake action in similar situa- © §6the mame of defense ha: 
ing months of American + toons. : served the purpose of ag- : 
participation in the World * * gressive war. Only at long 
a a a ee ae a es a a ee es 


intervals, in periods of 
crisis, have we given any 
serious attention to these problems 


War, I am already, in the 
mind of many readers, 


speaking on the defensive. For in the 
succeeding months, and then in the 
following years, the progressive disil- 
lusionment in ideals, the slackening of 
fiber that goes with disillusionment, and 
the still deeper slump produced by our 
attempted withdrawal from responsibil- 
ity have so blurred the memory of a 
great endeavor as to make it all seem 
truly unreal and imaginary. But the 
fact that we have lost sight of the real 
purposes of ten years ago does not rob 
those purposes of their historic 
strength. It is only ourselves who 
stand condemned. The monuments such 
as were erected in memory of those 
who died in the response of their 
country’s call, are but mocking sym- 


bols of a betrayal of a common trust 
we shared with those who died unless 
we ourselves recover our faith in the 
ideal which alone could justify the 
sacrifice. 

It was the moral aspect of the call 
to war in 1917 which united the 
American people behind their govern- 
ment. The response was but the nor- 
mal and inevitable outcome of a long 
schooling in the assertion and main- 
tenance of human rights. Like Luther, 
the American people could not have 
done otherwise. If our action in the 
post-war years has seemed to belie this 
statement, the explanation lies in the 
fact that we have become critical of 
the ways and means to reach the ideal 








Now we have found out in the course of 


these last ten years that nations Ca! 
improvise war—we did that in 1917— 
but that they cannot improvise peace 


Strange as it may seem, the strategy of 


peace is harder than that of war, th 
preparation for it infinitely more com: 
plex, the mobilization infinitely more 
difficult. Nevertheless, the only way ‘0 
achieve the purpose for which we em 
tered the World War is to cont! 


work at those plans which may ult: 


mately secure for us an organiza‘ 
the nations of the world on th 
of enduring peace. 

Now, ten years after An 
entry into the World War, ther 
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mes another call to Americans to 
gage upon this very mobilization 
peace which would bring fulfill- 

nt of our purposes of ten years ago. 

1 refer to the offer made to the 
.merican people on the 6th of April 
st on the occasion of the tenth anni- 
rsary of America’s entrance into the 
World War, when M. Briand speaking 
the name of the French Govern- 
nent stated that France would be 
lling publicly to subscribe to an 
ngagement to outlaw war, to use an 
\{merican expression, as between these 
two countries. The offer of France 
as in the form of a question to 
America. Are we ready, or not, to 
take up the proposal and sign a treaty 
vith France or any other like-minded 
ind civilized Power? If we were to 
accept the offer, what would it imply? 
It was as an answer to this last ques- 
tion that, together with my colleague 
Professor Chamberlain of Columbia 
University, I have drawn up a draft 
treaty embodying the points which the 
United States should have to bear in 
mind if she were to sign up with 
France an obligation to outlaw war as 
between these two countries. There 
are those who seem to think that such 
a treaty need have only one great 
clause, namely, that we should never 
go to war with the country concerned, 
but those people do not take into ac- 
count the fact that peace does not mean 
merely the abstention from war, it 
means as well the maintenance of those 
conditions under which civilization can 
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endure and develop. If, for example, 
we should make a treaty with another 
nation never to go to war with it and 
that other nation entered upon a policy 
of murderous aggression, forcing the 
rest of the world by blood and iron, to 
obey its mandates and organize under 
its imperialistic standards, the treaty 
which would tie our hands from pre- 
venting a catastrophe, would not be 
bringing peace but would be simply a 
cause of future wars. 


Not only is this true, but we cannot 
“ “ renounce war as an instrument of 
policy unless we have something to take 
its place. War has played too great 
a role as an instrument of policy 
throughout all the past ages for us 
simply to renounce it without making 
provision for effective substitutes. If 
we do not do this we should be per- 
petuating injustices, guaranteeing the 
continuance of an outworn past in a 
continually changing world. No such 
policy is possible either now or in the 
future. There must be substitutes for 
war if we are to get rid of it. There- 
fore, our draft treaty, starting with 
the renunciation of war as an instru- 
ment of policy provides both the sub- 
stitutes which we must put in its place 
and the conditions under which we must 
be free to act forcefully and definitely 
for the maintenance of human rights 
when these rights are imperilled. 
Fortunately these points have a 
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Chasing the Will o° the Wisp Again 


ready been dealt with in the inte 
national law of Europe, as well as to 
some extent in former treaties of the 
United States. Therefore, in drawing 
up our draft treaty we have made a 
mosaic of the texts of treaties already 
in existence, and points which we have 


added follow naturally from those 
existing treaty obligations. 
The renunciation of war as an in 


strument of policy is, as M. Briand 
reminded us, an idea already familia 
to Europe through the Covenant of the 
League and the treaties of Locarno 
We have therefore taken the text of 
the treaties of Locarno, literally quoted, 
to see if America could accept thi 
simple and direct obligation not to go 
to war, an obligation which has 
already been taken on by Germany and 
France and guaranteed by Britain 
The text in Article I states that “the 
United States of America and (the 
other Power) mutually undertake that 
they will in no case attack or invade 
each other or resort to war against 
each other.” 

This general renunciation of the use 
of war as an instrument of policy 
needs, however, a definition and limita 
tion in the following article, in orde: 
that it should not be used to limit a 
nation in its acknowledged right of 
self-defense. Article II therefore 
reads: “The stipulation in the above 
article shall not, however, apply in the 
case of the exercise of the right of 
legitimate defense, that is to say, re 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Rotary’s Sixth ( )bj ect 


Its Possibilities for “International Service”’ 
By Wickham Steed 


Editor of the British “Review of Reviews” 


place to say that th 





OR thirty-five years — rireardeceedeeteeteetotionteetontoetoetontoetostontotontoninetontoniosontoeinstonioniontentoaiossesioaioesessnairsse 
. oe ° 
I have been observ- 4 : ‘ ‘ ee : % increasing “shrinkage 
ee “i %, ICKHAM STEED, editor of the British “Review %& & nkag 
inginternational ¢ ae ; % the globe,” by means 
; :  « of Reviews,” who probably enjoys the personal : ee : 
affairs. For thirty ¥ : *% growing rapidity of con 
; * acquaintance of more European statesmen than any other 4 ee : Me 
years I have played directly aes Agape’ : ; : 3 munications, is bringing ¢! 
ae & British journalist, in this article written especially for & a 
and indirectly, a modest & ,, : ‘ , » peoples of the earth int 
; : : The Rotarian, asks Rotarians some very direct questions. % ; 
part in them. The more I 3% ; ; * closer contact and is accep. 
. : *¢ Although not a member of Rotary Mr. Steed is quite = : ie 
study what is going on -¢ a ; sks Pie : * tuating their inter-depe: 
@ familiar with the activities of British Rotary—in fact a & 
about us, the more keenly 4% : : : ey & dence. Masses of tourist: 
_”  & -page or more in each issue of his magazine is devoted to 
am I conscious.of the in- % z ape - @ now pass, almost daily 
’ Rotary in the British Isles, the department being conducted % y 
adequacy of my knowledge, ¥ 2 z from one country to an- 
% by a prominent Rotarian. « ia a 
and of my unfitness to lay @ ~ / F ‘tei E ss other. Radio” and _ wire- 
down the law about world . Mr. Steed has been studying — s Sixth Object, con- 3 less telegraphy and tele. 
affairs. Therefore, when $ sidering it from an angle which s = — es z phony are enabling widely 
an eminent British Rotar- 4 from all lands. For this able = os nd ona ager + distant peoples to speak 
° . affairs 26 > aE aS 2 ° . 
ian, Edward J. Burrow of Bs affair: — that: the ye test of this a ¢ with and to hear each other 
Cheltenham, explained last 3 must be, its power to inc vi ot vicinal tegen “ei % But unless means be found 
international relations are under a eavy strain. What, e to promote internationa 


month to the readers of my 
“Review of Reviews” that 
the Sixth Object of Rotary 
is “International Service” 


Soe o eset 


2. 
= 


o4. 


2, 
?- 


asks, would or could the Rotarians of Great Britain and 
the United States do, for instance, supposing there should 
be any risk of conflict between these two great nations? 
His answer will challenge your interest, though you may 


comprehension in the san: 
degree as facilites for in- 
ternational communicatio) 


are mutliplied, the result 








and that it involves “the + ’ 
problem of living in har- % °F ™ay not altogether agree as to how his plans should be may be the engendering of 
mony with the many other - carried out. % mass repugnances instead 
races that go to make up In publishing this article it seems advisable to reprint $ of mass sympathies. It | 
the world as we know it,” &%_ the following statement of policy adopted by the Board of + indispensable that the mora 
I felt he was outlining a & Directors of Rotary International. % “shrinkage of the globe” 
very ambitious program. ? “As individuals, Rotarians are expected and encouraged $ should keep pace with its 
As chairman of the “Sixth + to promote international friendship and good-will on every + physical shrinkage. 
Object” Sub-Committee possible occasion, but action by Rotary clubs on inter- % 
(soon to be called the Inter- $ national questions under consideration by their respective OW is this moral shrink 
national Service Commit- Bs governments is discouraged in the belief that such action age to be brought 
tee) of British Rotary, he Bs might embarrass rather than aid in reaching the best solu- about? Mere protestations 
evidently spoke with auth- % tion. For the same reason it is considered unwise for Rotary of goodwill are of littl 
ority. Yet, I asked myself $ International to undertake action in similar situations.” avail. “Uplift” is all very 
were not Rotarians, suc- ¢ well for congresses, meet- 
a a ee a a a ee Se se ings, and luncheons, but is 


cessful business men with 
no special training in the 
affairs of nations, preparing to rush in 
where “experts” fear to tread? 

On reflection, my question seemed 
both futile and impertinent. Diplomacy, 
the technical handling of international 
affairs by governments and their ac- 
credited representatives, may be a fine 
art requiring ripe experience and long 
familiarity with “the rules of the 
game.” Journalism, with its powers of 
mass suggestion and of arousing popu- 
lar passions, may need to be controlled 
by a sense of responsibility and to be 
nourished by information prompt and 
accurate. But diplomacy and the press 
alike work upon a raw material which 
in the last resort is the public mind; 
and it is all to the good that active 
and successful men of business in the 
principal civilized countries should take 
a hand in “the game”—‘a game” in 
which the stakes are their own fortunes, 


their own welfare, and the prosperity 
if not the very existence of the nations 
to which they belong. 

Nothing is more certain than that 
should war again threaten our Western 
Civilization, the wealth of communities 
will be drafted for national service no 
less than the bodies of their members. 
Individual “war-profiteering” will not 
be tolerated. Material possessions and 
money will not be allowed to enjoy an 
immunity denied to human lives. 
Surely it is right that the men who 
direct the enterprises which produce 
and distribute the wealth of the com- 
munity should see whether they can- 
not, by taking thought and counsel to- 
gether, lessen the likelihood of a catas- 
trophe that might overwhelm them all! 

This, then, is one direct justification 
of the “Sixth Object” of Rotary. There 
are others. It has become a common- 


apt to be sadly ineffectiv: 
when crises arise affecting the honor 
and vital interest of nations. A very 
small number of individual citizens 1! 
any country possesses the knowledg: 
that is necessary to the formation of 4 
sound judgment upon such crises but 
their voices may not be heard amid the 
clamor of newspapers and the surge of 
patriotic emotions. 
Those who would render internationa! 
service need to think of conditions as 


they will be at moments of crisis, not 1" 


moments of normal quiescence. The) 
must prepare to be foul-weather, no! 
fair-weather sailors. 
brace on their craft should be tes‘ed ' 
withstand the maximum strain Ti 
one question should be: Will the, he 


in a gale? 


Only the strongest and si: ples 
tackle will hold in times of great -‘ress. 
Therefore I suggest that Rotary "ter 
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ational should concentrate upon a pro- 
-ram of the strongest and simplest sort. 
cannot expect to make itself tech- 
nically competent to judge every com- 
licated controversy between nations, 
ut it ean establish, in the minds of its 
members and in the consciousness of 
the public at large and of governments, 
the conviction that Rotary is resolutely 
opposed to violence as a means of set- 
tling international disputes. Rotarians 
can insist that the first requisite in an 
international dispute is to ascertain the 
facts and that judgment shall be sus- 
pended until the facts are known. They 
can demand the facts from the news- 
papers they read, from their legislators, 
and from their governments. And, 
pending the production of the facts, 
they can school themselves to keep their 
own minds open and to give the side to 
which they may be naturally opposed, 
the benefit of the doubt. 

The overcoming of international ill- 
will, and of the strife to which it leads, 
must begin in the hearts and minds of 
individual citizens. When Rotarians, as 
individuals and as an organization, have 
learned effectively to extend their motto 
“Service above self” to international 
relations, a strong safe- 
guard will have been added 
to the peace of the world. 
Let us suppose, for the sake 
of argument, that some irri- 
tating controversy has 
sprung up between Great 
Britain and the United 
States; that newspaper 
headlines and editorials are 
tending to inflame, not to 
assuage, ill-feeling; that 
British members of Parlia- 
ment and American Con- 
gressmen and Senators lose 
their heads, respectively, 
and that the Executives on 
both sides seem likely to be 
influenced by public excite- 
ment. What should Rotary 


do? 


THINK that the first 

duty of Rotary in Great 
Britain and in the United 
States would be to instruct 
their central organizations 
to cable each other immedi- 
ately for considered state- 
ments of the facts alleged 
and the claims put forward. 
As soon as these statements 
were forthcoming they 
should be published, with an 
intimation that a certain 
period of time would be al- 
lowed for calm and temper- 
ate consideration of them. 
Then the Rotary clubs of 
the two countries would 
register their view, or views, 
of them and communicate 
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those views both to the central Rotary 
organization of the other country and 
to the government of its own country. 
Thus a powerful brake might be applied 
to public excitement and the Executives 
of the two countries would be encour- 
aged to pursue a conciliatory course. 
One of the greatest difficulties in the 
handling of international differences is 
that right is very rarely all on one side 
or all wrong on the other. Tragedy 
has been defined as the conflict between 
right and right not merely between 
right and wrong. The true problem for 
Rotary is how to rise above the level 
of patriotism of which “My country, 
right or wrong” seems the only proper 
slogan, and to reach a level on which 
the determination that one’s country 
shall strive to know what is right and 
to do it, becomes the groundwork of 
patriotic endeavor. Mediation, concili- 
ation, and arbitration will be useless 
as a means for the peaceful settlement 
of disputes unless we prepare betimes 
to foster the tolerant and _ judicial 
temper that will make it possible to 
apply them successfully. Far from be- 
ing “unpatriotic” this temper is the 


surest foundation of civilized patriot- 
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Wickham Steed recently returned to London after spending 
several weeks in the United States where he spoke before vari- 
ous organizations including several Rotary clubs. 
at Long Melford, Suffolk, attended the Universities of Jena, 
Berlin and Paris before commencing his literary work as act- 
ing correspondent of the London Times. 
and editor of his own magazine and for more than thirty years 
has been known for his studies of political history. 


He was born 


Now he is proprietor 
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ism, the firmest bulwark of a reasoned, 
as distinguished from a solely emotional 
and instinctive patriotic faith. 

insidious foe of 


service” than a vaguely 


There is more 
“international 


“cosmopolitan” outlook. The 


no 


philoso- 
phy that denies the value and the valid- 
ity of patriotic preference is as poison- 
ous as it is ineffectual. Nations are 
the natural units of mankind. Without 
nations true interna- 
tionalism, but only a sort of sickly cos- 
mopolitan porridge, nauseating because 
devoid of the salt of life. Rotary Inter- 
national needs full-blooded patriotism 
of a sort that works and strives to put 
each nation ahead of the rest in fitness 
for service to its own citizens and, 
through them, to mankind. It needs 
to formulate anew and to sanctify the 
articles of a truly modern patriotic 
creed in which all the mean of 
soul or the cynically skeptical may be- 
lieve with a faith at once reasoned and 
passionate. Such a faith will link Ro- 
tary with one of the deepest and strong- 
est of human instincts—the instinct of 
self-sacrifice for a cause transcending 
individual self-interest. 

Rotary sometimes seems to me a 
microcosm of true interna- 
tionalism. It 
of successful business men, 
not of sentimentalists or 
weaklings. Yet its members 
coordinate and organize 
their several strengths for 
the service of a higher gen- 
eral purpose than that of 
individual success. If they 
were not well-defined, 
tonomous personalities, if 
they were social 
nomic zeroes, Rotary would 
Zeroes may 


there can be no 


save 


is composed 


au- 


and eco- 
have no force. 
be multiplied by zeroes ad 


infinitum without yielding 


any considerable total. So 
it is with nations. The 
stronger, the more self- 


reliant their several patriot- 
isms, the better and the 
sturdier is the quality of 
the internationalism that 
will result from their co- 
operation. Rotarians need 
to be intelligently and de- 
votedly patriotic if they 
would render valid inter- 
patriotic service. 


HERE is no more fruit- 

ful field for patriotic 
endeavor than that of seek- 
ing to promote social peace 
within each nation, and 
peace and good understand- 
ing between nations. In 


this field Rotary can do 
really constructive work. 
The Rotarians and other 


(Continued on page 48) 
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( Shristmas in the Hiop-House 


A One-Act Play 
By John Archer Carter 


[Hustrations by Raeburn Van Buren 


HE rising curtuin discloses the 
lobby of a flop-house; that is, a 
lodging house for floaters, non- 
men of the 
have 


descripts—unwise 
West 


wrong 


East . and who 
followed the 
[In the thin glow of a single electric 
lamp one discerns several disreput- 
able chairs and benches. Among 
them somewhat far down at the right 


star. 


is a spacious arm-chair the seat of 
which spouts bunches of broken er- 
celsior. 

[Behind the wide desk boasts 
the lone light is SMITHERS, the man- 
ager. He is bald, complacent, corpu- 
lent—a typical Samaritan de- 
clines to eschew the fleshpots. 

[Near a radiator at the extreme right 
sit BILL and Harry at a checkerboard. 
BILL has all the 


which 


who 


characteristics of a 
bull, including the be and the 
dewlap. He is a hope, soiled 


in spots. His slouch hat ts as satisfac- 


low 


white 


torily ventilated as a screened porch. 
The last time he dressed he neglected 
to-add a collar to his yellow shirt. 
He See dy, tattered coat and 
smudgy which 


stodgy legs se snugly that one ws Te- 


wears a 


encase his 


overalls 


minded of sausage links left too long 
in the damp. 

{Harry is a stripling. His interest in 
razors has been largely academic. A 
green cap affects arrogance upon his 
head. His suit is stylish but baggy 
at his thin knees. His eyes declare 
that he is sick of seeking out the 
Blessed Isles. Likely they hold no 
buried treasure anyhow, and even if 
they did, and he discovered them, he 
would more than likely find out he 
had left home without his shovel. 

[Down front, at left, sits languid 
JAKE all doubled up with psychic 
dyspepsia. He braves the elements 
and the public’s hauteur in a knee- 
length black overcoat, black broad- 
cloth trousers of too ample girth, a 
faded blue shirt, and a plug hat. He 
reads a newspaper laboriously, and 
as if it were congested with obitu- 
aries. 

[One hears a jubilant laugh now and 
then outside as revelers pass. Occas- 

there is a crackle of fire- 

And sometimes from afar off 


ionally 
works. 


there comes a whisper of melod 

Christmas carolling ; a pitiful w! 

as tf there were no room for it 

at the inn. 

BILL (moving a checker): Now \ 
you goin’ to do, you little shrimp? 

HARRY (smiling sardonically) : 
tice I have nothing up my sleeve. 


jumps a checker.) One is compan 


(Jumping another.) Two’s a oc 
Now if Napoleon had but poss 
your tactical genius— 

BILL (striking HARRY 
Cheese it, smart Aleck. 

JAKE (turning his rat eyes to 
the players): Jump on somebody | 
size why don’t you, Bill? 

BILL (ominously): Maybe you 
you’re it, eh? 

JAKE: Aw, shut yer black m 
you big bully. 

BILL (glowering): 
smash yer face. 

JAKE (his lip curling): For 
cents you’d do anything that wv 
honest. 

BILL (rising and seizing his c/ 
Don’t you talk back to Bill Hoski 
by— 


bruta 


For two cent 








en ee % 
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JAKE (cowering, with his hands 
aised in suppliance): Don’t Bill! I 
vas jist jokin’, Billi. 

SMITHERS (sternly): That’ll do, you 
ellers. You’re gittin’ worse and worse. 
His voice takes on a professional sua- 

+.) Besides this is Christmas Eve. 

BILL (after a pause during which the 
carols are dimly heard): Now Smith- 

if you pull any o’ that bunkum 
about “peace on earth” I'll go away. 

SMITHERS smiles indulgently and opens 

newspape res 

JAKE (peering at his paper): This 
vhat you mean, Bill? (He reads.) 
“Peace on earth, good-will toward men 
is the year ’round motto at Silverman’s 
Shoe Shop.” Huh! 

Harry (tapping on the _ checker- 
board): Yes, try charging a pair of 
his shoes and see how much peace you 
get thereafter. What are peace and 
good-will, I’m asking you? 

BILL (doubling his fists): Rot, that’s 
what. Plain, rotten rot. 

JAKE: You’ve said it, pardner. 

BILL: You go down the street in 
this cussed burgh and everybody grins 
and hollers “Merry Christmas.” Ask 
‘em fer a thin dime fer a cup o’ coffee 
and they run like scared pups. Merry 
Christmas! 

JAKE: Merry hell! 

Harry (musingly): I'd like to pile 
up all the Christmas trees and silHy 
gew-gaws and toys in this rotten city 
tonight and set fire to the lot. That 
would be my challenge to these smug 
dogs. That would be my supreme ges- 
ture of defiance. 

JAKE: I have no idee what you’re 
talkin’ about, kid, but that suits me too. 

BILL: You wouldn’t have the nerve. 
(He throws his head back.) I know 
what you mean, kid. You mean this is 
a hell of a Christmas. Aijin’t that it, 
kid? (HARRY nods.) 


*MITHERS: (intent over his paper): 

Say, this is terrible. Say this is 
awful. (He looks up.) Here you boys 
are fussin’ about your Christmas; how 
about Davy Church’s? 

BILL: Well, how about the silly old 
fool’s Christmas? What’s he goin’ to 
do, sing some psalms? 

SMITHERS: Not hardly. Leastways 
not around here. He’s dead, Bill. 
Come out of it! ... Davy was killed 
this afternoon, playin’ Santy fer the 
children. 

JAKE: Davy was killed? 

SMITHERS (reading): “A man who 
was playing Santa Claus for Dyer’s 
Department Store was struck by an 
automobile this afternoon at Third and 
Gay streets. At the Good Samaritan 
hospital, where he was rushed in an 
ambulance, it was reported that he was 
dying. His name was believed to be 
David Church of the Gay Street Lodg- 
ing House. He—” 


» 
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HARRY (interrupting): There’s a 
lucky dog. 

BILL: Shut up yer mouth. Go ahead 
Smithers. Maybe he ain’t dead. 

SMITHERS: Don’t talk foolish. The 
paper tells who hit him. Says Davy 
had been workin’ two months fer Dy- 
er’s. That’s about right. He had been 
employed as handy man. That’s right, 
too. Says he saw two little girls beck- 
onin’ across the street. He forgot to 
look at the traffic signals. Oh, he’s 
spendin’ his Christmas somewheres else, 
boys. Count on that. 

BILL (craftily): Does the paper say 
who got his job as handy man at Dy- 
er’s? 

SMITHERS: Course not. 

BILL: I just wondered. 

JAKE: Wasn’t he the fool, though? 
Davy never would amount to a cuss. 
Too chicken-hearted. Had a good job, 
Davy did. 

BILL (brazenly): 
job now. 

SMITHERS (rising): My brother, are 
you so heartless that when a friend dies 
all you think about is gittin’ his job? 

BILL: My brother, if you had been 
lookin’ fer work and beggin’ without 
no luck in this burgh as long as we 
have you’d pawn yer bloomin’ soul. 

JAKE (whining): Looks to me like 
I’m the proper party fer that job. 
Didn’t poor old Davy flop next to me 
upstairs there fer two—three—how 
long I been here Mr. Smithers? (The 
manager opens his books.) That’s all 
right—don’t bother. 

BILL: He flopped next to you all 
right (sarcasticaily). And who cussed 
all night because he snored? You can’t 


Why? 


Reckon that’s my 


ll 


give us that stuff, Jakey. No sir, I’n 
the feller fer that job. Me. You're 
lookin’ at the party. Bill Hoskins 
Davy liked me. I was Davy’s pal. 


ARRY: Oh, you were his pal? (With 

studied scorn.) Being a pal is bor- 
rowing a man’s last few pennies to buy 
liquor, isn’t it? Or tying up his pants 
and shirt so he’s late to work? Oh, 
you were sweet to him. No, I’m due 
that job. Me. You’re looking at the 
party. 

BILL: You! Why, you sickly little 
shrimp! A fine handy man you'd be 
Might make a passable Santa Claus, but 
them days is past. Fancy you with yer 
fine words and persnickety ways emp 
tyin’ cuspidors. Besides, ain’t I the 
biggest? I git. Davy’s job. (There is 
a distinct sound of carols as the street 
door opens. BILL turns to face it.) 
Why don’t them cussed idiots stop that 
fool racket? Well, damn my eye! 
[Both JAKE and Harry, startled at the 

tone in BILL’S voice, fasten their gaz 

curiously upon a little OLD MAN in 

a scarlet suit who is just entering th 

street door with a pack on his back 

He wears black boots that glisten in 

the lamp-light. A red peaked caj 

(Continued on page 52) 










“Diamonds, Jake? Lots of ’em 
layin’ around loose yet, Jake, 
of one kind er another. May 
surprise Albert yet m 
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At Oslo, President 
Sapp (left) and Secre- 
tary Perry, accom- 
panied by Oslo Ro- 
tarians, inspected the 
Viking ship, a vessel 
similar to that in 
which the adventurous 
Leif Ericsson made 
his voyage westward. 
At the University mu- 
seum in the same city 
the visitors saw many 
other examples of 
Viking skill in the 
manual arts. 








S Rotary international? 

Is there such a thing as 
American Rotary or British 
Rotary or any other kind of 

Rotary in existence today? 

These were the questions uppermost 
in my mind on my recent trip to Europe 
in company with Third Vice-President 
Sutton, Past-President Mulholland, and 
Secretary Perry. After visiting eleven 
countries, in each of which Rotary is 
flourishing vigorously, and after de- 
livering the charter to the Hamburg 
club, the first club in the German Re- 
public, I returned home thoroughly 
convinced that there is only one Rotary 
and that is Rotary International. 

It is easy for one to sit in smug 
complacency at his own fireside and 
think that his own brand of Rotary in 
his own club or district or nation, is 
different from that elsewhere in the 


world. It is a little hard for us to 
conceive, perhaps, that a Rotary club 
four thousand miles away from our 
own could possibly be much the same 
in its personnel, its adherence to the 
international program, and in its ob- 
jectives.. It has been my privilege to 
visit Rotary clubs, conferences, inter- 
city meetings and conventions through- 
out the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
and in nearly all of the nations of 
Europe in which Rotary clubs are 
found, and I confess that I have yet to 
find any radical differences in the 
members, the organization, or the 
activities of Rotary clubs regardless of 
their location. 

It was inspiring to sit about a long 
table with Rotary leaders from all 
over Europe and discuss so weighty a 
thing as the charter list of the pro- 
posed Rotary club in Hamburg, the first 





in Germany. The 
was that with possibly two exceptions 
no one in Hamburg knew that a R 


tary club was contemplated for 
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that 
wnat 


city, yet here we were confident and 


agreed that Hamburg and the 


meé 


whose names we were discussing wer' 


awaiting with open arms the op 


pot 


tunity to say those oft-repeated words 


“Yes, we have a splendid Rotary 
in our city.” In just twenty-fou: 
from the meeting of the. Germa 
tension Advisory Committee in 


ciul 
lays 


Ex- 


the Hamburg club with thirty-t 


members was organized and the c 
I am quite sure it 

to say that a distinct thrill w 
perienced by several 
tarians when the news of Ger 
entrance into the family of Ro 
nations was annouced to the Eu 
More than one hundre 


delivered. 


clubs. 
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ims and cabled messages were 
eceived by the new Rotary club 
Hamburg on October eighth, 
lay of the charter presenta- 


If there were those who a few 
rs ago felt that Rotary 
ild not flourish in Europe, I 

m sure that a visit such as we 

ive just completed would ban- 

the thought. Particularly 
om an organization standpoint 
was inspiring to see gathered 
it Zurich for the European 

Council! meeting the district 

governors of the European dis- 

tricts, the officers, directors and 
chairmen of British Isles Rotary 
of Rotary 


and committeemen 
International from clubs_ in 
Europe. There were men pres- 


ent who spoke many languages 





and frequent interpretations 
were necessary. In the main, 


however, English was used and 
understood. Two days of thorough in- 
struction and discussion with luncheon 
and dinner sessions with the Zurich 
Rotary club and with special features 
in the way of flag presentations, dem- 
onstration of a visit of a district 
governor to the board of directors of 
one of his clubs, speeches bristling with 
wit, and songs full of happiness, made 
of the Council session a distinct memory 
of fine fellowship and earnest endeavor 
to learn Rotary ways of spreading the 
principles and objects of Rotary. 


> OLLOWING the Zurich Council ses- 

sions our little delegation separated 
Vice-President Sutton and Past-Presi- 
dent Mulholland going to Spain, 
France, England, and Ireland for con- 
ferences, while Secretary Perry and I 
visited conferences and inter-city meet- 
ings in Italy, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, England, 
Scotland and the charter presentation 
in Hamburg, Germany. The confer- 
ence of executives of Italy was held at 
Como and was graced by the presence 
of His Royal Highness, Crown Prince 
Umberto, member of the Turin Rotary 
Club. All of the eighteen clubs of 
Italy were represented and a splendid 
conference was held. The representa- 
tion was surprisingly good when one 
considers that September is a holiday 
month in Italy. 

Visits to Milan and Rome convinced 
us of the healthy state of the Italian 
clubs. The condition of business and 
industry at present in Italy gives the 
business and professional man unknown 
opportunity for the spread of Rotary 
doctrine. Premier Mussolini, the man 
of the hour in Italy, and the cynosure 
of all eyes throughout the world, 
granted us a private interview and 
manifested keen interest in Rotary in 
Italy. 

Those who this summer have visited 
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the 


elected Governor of the Sixty-sixth District 


Josef Schulz, of Prague, is newly 


(Czechoslovakia). President Sapp had the 
pleasure of announcing the formation of 
this district during his European trip. 


the Rotary Club of Vienna realize the 
strength and vigor of that club. In 
a delightful meeting we were promised 
active assistance in Rotary extension 
in Austria. 

There is nothing quite so interesting 
as a meeting of men of several na- 
tions in a Rotary conference in which 
territory a conference has never before 
been held. This was true of the con- 
ference of the executives of Austria, 
Hungary, and Czechoslovakia held at 
Prague, the guests of the Prague Ro- 
tary Club. The languages spoken were 
English, German, and Czech. During 
the two days of intensive study and 
discussion the pride of various repre- 
sentatives of the clubs of each nation 
in building up a strong Rotary organi- 
zation in friendly competition with the 


other nations, was marked. At the 


direction of the Board of Directors I 
had the pleasure of announcing the 
formation of the Sixty-sixth District, 
comprising 


the clubs of Czecho- 


This group picture was taken at the con 


ference of Rotary club executives of 
Austria-Hungary and Czechoslovakia. The 
languages used were English, German, and 
Czech. Although this was the first such 
conference in this territory it proved very 
successful and the cosmopolitan character 
of the attendance may be indicated by the 
list of those in the front row. From left 
to right they are: Moritz Rothberger, 
secretary, Vienna Rotary; Dr. Rowland 
Hegedus, president, Budapest Rotary; 
Ernest R. Peacock, member, Melbourne, 
Australia, Rotary; Arthur H. Sapp, Presi- 
dent, Rotary International; Josef Schulz, 
of Prague Rotary; Chesley R. Perry, Secre- 
tary, Rotary International; Louis Rettig, 
member, Brussels, Belgium, Rotary; Alex- 
ander Tornquist, president, Graz, Austria, 
Rotary; and Dr. Otto Bohler, president of 
the Rotary Club of Vienna, Austria. 


slovakia, and to present the new Dis- 
Josef Schulz, member 
To see the earnest- 
make un- 


trict Governor 
of the Prague club. 
ness of these men was to 
necessary the suggestion that they 
“Take Rotary Seriously.” At the final 
banquet at which more than two hun- 
dred had the distinct 
pleasure of delivering six Rotary 
charters to new clubs of as many cities 
in Czechoslovakia. I believe this is 
a record as to number, which grouping 
might not always deserve emulation, 
but surely the inspiring occasion jus- 
tified the procedure. 


were present I 


ISITS to Berlin and Hamburg, fol- 

lowing former visits after the Ostend 
convention to Cologne, Frankfurt, 
Wiesbaden, and Heidelberg, convinced 
us of the readiness of the citizens of 
Germany for the extension of Rotary. 
While business conditions are neces- 
sarily retarded there is an eagerness 
to go forward on a peace basis which 
promises much for the acceptance of 
the six objects of Rotary by the present 
and future Rotarians of the Republic. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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NE might properly define the 
customs of a country as the 
outgrowth of inherited tend- 
encies. Thus many of the 

customs of Japan are as old as the 

country itseif, and in their observance 
the character and ideals of past cen- 
turies are perpetuated. 

Mythology with all its mystery and 
romances has played an important part 
in the history of Japan and the life 
of her people. According to Japanese 
history, the first Emperor Jimmu 
Tenno, who lived 2,500 years ago was 
the grand-son of Amaterasu Omikami 
the Sun Goddess. The date of his ac- 
cession to the Throne, which corre- 
sponds to the date of the foundation 
of the Empire, February 11th, and the 
date of his death, April 3rd, are cele- 
brated as two of the most important 
holidays of the year. 

As to the divine origin of the coun- 
try, and its founders, the Japanese have 
remained firm in the faith of their an- 
cestors, and have not wavered in the 
slightest degree in their allegiance to, 
and reverence for, the “Son of Heaven.” 

This belief and devotion has had a 
wonderful influence on the history of 
Japan. Although for more than a 





thousand years, from the beginning of 
the Fifth Century, the country was in 
the throes of civil war, the security 


apanese ( \ustoms 


and "| raditions 


By D. H. Blake 








At left—A Japanese j 
ding group. Marriage — ;, 
monies are quite ela! 
among families of 
financial standing, ani |}; 
contract is arranged | \th 
the help of go-bety 
who may be either 
tives or close frie: 


Below—A_ group of 
anese children. Few 
tions take such keen 
terest in the younger 
eration; parents willi: 
surrender their places in 
a_ street-car to accom 

’ date the youngster: 











of the Throne was never threatened and 
the divinity of the Emperors never 
questioned. Loyalty, and devotion to 
an ideal, stood as a bulwark against 
the personal ambitions and the political 
machinations of the period. From the 
beginning of the history of Japan, 
government and religion have been 
synonymous terms, and there has been 
practically no distinction made by the 
people in their allegiance to the two 
institutions. 

The customs of any country exist as 
an ancestral inheritance, and Japan is 
no exception to the rule. There is, 
however, this difference, that while 
many western countries have from time 
to time changed or modified their cus- 
toms, Japan has remained steadfast in 
her adherence to time-honored tradi- 
tions. 

This statement should not convey the 
impression that Japan is not progres- 
sive, as that would be far wide of the 
truth; we can safely venture the as- 
sertion that in the last half century no 
country has had a more remarkable de- 
velopment in scientific knowledge, in 
the extension of education and the ex- 
pansion of commerce tha. can be placed 
to the credit of Japan; but neverthe- 
less, while accepting the conditions of 
an advancing civilization, she has 
strenuously adhered to the ideals which 








have been the foundation of her na 
tional greatness. 

Space limitations do not permit of « 
tended portrayal of the many uniqu 
and interesting customs peculiar to this 
country, and this will be readily under 
stood when it is known that many dis 
tinguished men of superior knowledge 
and great literary ability have taken 
many volumes to portray adequately 
the subject. It may, however, be per- 
mitted me to deal briefly with some of 
those customs which have a special a} 
peal to foreign readers. 


HE customs attendant on the New 

Year celebration in Japan, while in 
some respects similar to those of other 
countries, are here more numerous, 
more varied in character, and more 
generally observed. Of all the days of 
the year “New Year” is the most im- 
portant. Preparations are begun sev- 
eral days or even weeks in advance 
Great attention is given to clean!iness : 
and good order. This applies not only 
to one’s person but to his house, his 
office, and his business. 

It has long been customary for pr 
vate individuals or merchants to scttle 


their outstanding accounts on or b« fore : 
December 31st of each year. Ths '5 : 
done both out of consideration for th : 


mnd 


creditor, and for the peace of min 
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utation of the debtor. It is not un- 

mmon for tradesmen to have their 

nployees out until late at night on the 

t day of the year collecting accounts. 

; wise for any debtor to have funds 
readiness for the call, as otherwise 
will risk the almost certain dis- 
easure of the insistent claimant. 
[hese disagreeable necessities being 
neluded, all cares are laid aside and 
eryone enters into the enjoyment 
f the great celebration. 

Regardless of the reverses or misfor- 
tunes of the old year, there is no feeling 
but that of optimism concerning the 
New Year on which they are about to 
embark. Every member of every 
household is expected to appear in his 
or her best attire. The first and in- 
variable custom to be observed is family 
worship, either before the shrine which 
is present in all Japanese homes or at 
the Temple to which the family claims 
allegiance. Here the ancestral spirits 
are invoked for guidance and aid dur- 
ing the coming year. 

Elaborate and attractive decorations 
are seen everywhere, including private 
homes, business offices, Temples, public 
buildings, streets, and even domestic 
animals and vehicles. 

The exchanging of calls and the en- 
tertaining of friends are important 
features of the celebration, and in every 
household hospitality and good cheer 
abound. Occasionally during the 
festive season one sees evidence of too- 
frequent libations, but generally speak- 
ing the people are examples of sobriety 
and proper decorum. The official New 
Year holidays extend to the 5th of the 
month, but it not infrequently happens 
that they are unofficially extended 
beyond that date. 

Due to the unfortunate and untimely 
death of His Majesty, the Emperor, 
the last New Year period was ushered 
in with mourning. The customary 
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Here is a Japanese kindergarten class. 





Education is universal and compulsory, so 


that there is very little illiteracy. Here the children are seen seated around the 
shelf-like affair busily engaged in kindergarten games for improving youthful minds 


decorations which are such a feature of 
the celebration were omitted, and the 
usual gaiety gave way to expressions 
of sorrow and sympathy. 


T= marriage customs of Japan dif- 
fer from almost all other countries 

because of the variety of the ceremonies 

and the peculiar significance attaching 

thereto. Practically all marriages are 

arranged by go-betweens or represen- 

tatives of the two families concerned. 

These representatives are first of all 

friends of the families of the contract- 

ing parties, and further are sufficiently 

acquainted either through per- 

sonal contact or authoritative 

report, with the prospective bride 

and groom to warrant their as- 

surance that the match will be 

a desirable one. All this indi- 

cates that the responsibilities at- 

taching to the representatives 

are by no means light. 











e. 





The preliminaries having been ar- 
ranged, a family council is called, at 
which also the go-betweens are present 
and a decision reached as to the de- 
sirability or otherwise of the match. 
If the decision is favorable, as is likely 
to be the case since the affair has been 
pre-arranged, the daughter is called in 
and informed by the head of the family, 
either father or elder brother, or in 
some cases the mother and grand- 
mother, that a husband has been se 
lected for her, and that the wedding 
will take place on a certain date. As 

(Continued on page 58) 














Paper fish decorate nearly every house 
on the annual festival for boys, May 
5th. These decorations remind the 
boys that a live fish swims where he 
will—-but a dead one just drifts with 
the stream. At left—A group of boys 
carrying “Mikoshi.” This is one of 
many religious ceremonies. 
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Decorations by 
A. H. Winkler 


[he Rebellion of Youth 


By Clinton Rogers Woodruff 


S youth in rebellion today or 
do we of the older generation 
only think so?” 

This question was propounded 
to the Los Angeles City Club by Arthur 
Morgan, president of Antioch College. 
After asking it he expressed the 
opinion that today’s revolt of youth is 
more noticeable than it ever has been 
and for a number of good reasons. 

“Since our civilization is in a large 
degree a state of mind it is dependent 
upon social inheritance,” he said. “If 
one generation should be cut off abso- 
lutely from another the result would 
be a return to the condition of thou- 
sands of years ago. Most of what we 
know and do is passed on to us; it is 
not original. Our younger generation, 
however, somewhat approaches this 
situation. Youth is cut off from the 
older contacts as it never has been 
before. To this fact is due what we 
have called the rebellion.” 

The industrial world, he pointed out, 
affords a good analogy. The old day 
when the servant or workman lived 
with the master is of the past. Labor 
and management, with the exception 
of a few outstanding instances, no 
longer live together. Each lives in its 
own world and each has developed a 
philosophy of isolation. Our indus- 
trial system is responsible for this as 
it is for the isolation of the young. 
When a twenty-acre farm in New 
England supported a fifteen-room house 
because such a house was necessary to 
give space for every sort of economical 
activity, the family was a unit of pro- 


duction and of contact as well. The 
young lived almost every hour with the 
older generation and almost every 
social ideal was passed on uncon- 
sciously. Originality is fairly uncom- 
mon in human nature and initiation 
naturally controlled. 

“Today,” President Morgan said, 
“the family lives its life at different 
levels and in scattered places. Father 
and children are away from home most 
of the time. There is a real cutting 
off of contacts and we find that children 
imitate each other instead of their 
elders. Hence much that our elders 
knew is forgotten by the youth just as 
much that Europe knew is forgotten by 
America. So the vigor of youth and 
of America is due to what we have for- 
gotten of what the past has to offer. 
This accounts for our bad manners. 
It also accounts for the desire to go 
it alone on our own.” 

In this attitude there is danger for 
old conventions protect us from our 
animal instincts and appetites. There 
is also something heartening. It is 
well enough to forget old _ hates, 
prejudices, suppressions, and super- 
stitions. It is wholesome to want to 
know the facts of life. We are pre- 
sented with a grave responsibility as 
well as opportunity because of our 
situation. Our education must find out 
how to eliminate passion and prejudice 
and at the same time consciously bring 
to our youth the elements of order, 
fineness, beauty, and open mindedness. 
Our job is to recreate a social inherit- 
ance that is freed from the things that 


make inevitably for decay and ignor 
ance. 

Jane Addams, whose wide expe: 
ence at Hull House, Chicago, entitles 
her to speak with a large measure of 
authority as to youth, frankly admit 
ting that the present generation 
wilders her, expresses an opinion very 
similar to that of the president 
Antioch. She finds the young peop! 
“unconventional about conventions” and 
declares that “there is great difficulty 
in keeping open the channels of com 
munication between the younger gen- 
eration and those of us who go back 
to the mid-Victorian or early Victorian 
in our experiences.” She does not se 
that it makes much difference “if their 
hair is bobbed or not.” “What I find 
disturbing about young people today,’ 
said Miss Addams, “is that, while they 
talk freely about things not discussed 
by the earlier generations, when 
comes to opinions they seem to be 
thinking so much alike. I miss the 
diversity of opinion I found when | was 
young. 
conformity in opinion comes somewhat 
from the fact that more of those going 
to our colleges and universities 
children of immigrants. People comi 
up from those nearest to working p 
have a great desire to conform.” 

One is very much bewildered 
the crime wave in the United Stat 
Miss Addams feels that “here 
the channels of communication 
closed.” She cites several instan: 
prove her point. One is that 
14-year-old girl thief who cou! 
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eve that an understanding inter- 
tor had not herself had experi- 
e in crime. The other was that of 
girl brought into the Juvenile 
irt—a girl who had just stood at a 
‘ner, had been asked by a man to 
ke a ride in his automobile, and had 
en out all night. A social worker 
monstrated that she had stood on 
rners, but had never been asked to 
ike such an automobile ride, and the 
| said, “Well, just stand in front 
a looking-glass and you'll find out 
hy.” 

NOTHER incident illustrates how 
«+ difficult it is to comprehend their 
views when one tries to talk with some 
of the boys of today. She tells “of five 
boys in one neighborhood who had 
stolen a tire from the car of a teacher.” 
The teacher said that he would not 
prosecute them if the boys paid him 
$15.00. The boys said: “We only got 
$2.00 for the tire, why should we pay 
$15.00?” 

A boy of 16 in her club boasted that 
he had $6,000 in the bank. His bank 
book showed that this was so. He 
said he had earned it by driving a 
“hooze-wagon” twice a week from 
Chicago to Joliet. He got $2,000 a trip 
because there was so much danger from 
“hijackers.” He had saved his money, 
had gone to a University and was 
quite sure his $6,000 would more than 
put him through! Here again it was 
hard to make the boy understand. He 
cited various men in the illicit business 
—boot-leggers, “hijackers,” the men 
supposed to be buying, and he “painted 
them all with the same brush.” 

The young people themselves are 
confused. “I would like to say that 
the spirit of youth appeals to me today 
as rather wistful,” says Miss Addams. 
“Each young person is more or less of 
a braggart, very much afraid he is not 
going to make a success of it, and he 
puts up a bluff to try to get through. 
Whether this inner humility can be 
reached is a question for all of us.” 

Our own Bishop Fiske whose coura- 
geous utterances have done so much to 
clarify muggy atmosphere and turgid 
talk in an address at Philadelphia dur- 
ing the Sesqui Centennial, and 
speaking of the youth not crimi- 
nally inclined, declared that he 
was “not shocked at what the 
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a mess of this world. We failed 

miserably, that’s why the younger gen- 

eration has to strain and struggle so.” 
His sympathy with “the revolt of 


youth” was based on the conviction 
that the “freedom of behavior and 
carelessness of speech” which char- 


acterize youth today mean a healthy 
dislike of mere conventionalities, a de- 
termination to be “natural and hu- 
man,” readiness and desire to level 
social privileges and let actual worth 
count, and real democracy of sentiment. 
Standards of conduct he believes “can- 
not be static.” 

But—and there was a but! 

“Be sure you know what you your- 
selves want to be and so,” said the 
Bishop, “before you begin to criticize 
past methods and cast past standards 
into the discard ask yourself: ‘What 
do I really seek? What is the good I 
can accomplish?’ ” 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey in one of the 
chapters in his book, “The Revolt of 
Modern Youth,” asks “and now, what 
about the boys and girls who don’t go 
wrong?” He answers his question in 
this fashion: “I am conscious that in 
dealing so extendedly with the problem 
of those who get into trouble I may 
have given many a dissenting reader 
the impression that this younger gener- 
ation is just a wormy apple; and if 
I have, I am sorry, and can only refer 
the reader back to figures and estimates 
already given. Let me add, however, 
that I do not admit that we are deal- 
ing with a wormy apple, even where 
the lapses and mistakes of youth are 
admitted. I do not consent to so nega- 
tive an interpretation of the facts. 
People are not necessarily rotten be- 
cause they make mistakes and have 
been so trained and educated that they 
can hardly avoid making them. It is 
true that disaster overtakes individuals, 
but looked at in the mass, these changes 
which are so alarming to most of us 






























young are doing. They want to 


be real! My generation made 
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are constructive in their nature; and 
the only really deadly element I find 
in the whole business is the attitude 
of mind that tries to make such changes 
rotten by calling them rotten and think- 
ing of them as rotten. Such a way of 
thought is hideously destructive.” 


WE are all prone to think in terms 

'’ of exceptions. We know a bad boy 
or girl; we hear some irrevelant re 
marks, perhaps an impious one, and we 
jump to the conclusions that all youth 
is bad, that irreverence or impiety or 
both are the rule. 

“There has always been a row over 
the kid,” writes William Allen White 
in his justly renowned Emporia Gazette. 


Adam and Eve, he says, “probably 
were scared and amazed when Cain 


came, and were frightened over Cain 
and Abel from the start.” Then he 
makes these observations: 

Every generation has been frichtened by what 
it begot, and has been inclined to deny its 
spiritual parentage. 

This ancient terror of offspring, this fear of 
wise childhood, comes because we can not mirror 
ourselves accurately. 

We dislike to realize and vehemently deny 
that the child is the product of the home. 

There is really little wrong with any genera- 
tion; precious little wrong with the younger 
generation. It is excited and nervous, and is 
coming into the world rather precociously. 

It is discovering a lot of things in its teens 
that its fathers and mothers learned in their 
twenties and thirties, and the revelations are 
for the moment disconcerting and disastrous. 

But the child, even today’s child, even the 
flaming youth about which we are all so wor- 
ried, is merely a product of the modern home 
the product of an environment which we of this 
generation have created. 

The home is to blame chiefly for the faults 
of the child. The jazz age of today was pre- 
ceded by the bridge age, and the war-work age, 
and the nervous, fluttering age of yesterday in 
the American home. 

We have got what we have bred, and our 
home environment has made our children. 

The new child may be no better and surely 
is not greatly worse than the child of yesterday, 
but he is different. 

And now the school must take the matter in 
hand. The school must recognize new problems 
and meet them in a new way. It is the greatest 
advenure in the world, this schoolmaster adven- 
ture, in mapping out a new course for youth 
in the world. 

When we pass a school teacher, we should 
lift our hats, for there goes the savior of all the 
waste of this generation in the home. 


One reason one is apt to get the im- 
pression that modern youth is danger- 
ous if not decadent is due to the fact 
that he is being studied, as his predeces- 

sors never were. This has had at 
least two results. In the first place 
it has revealed a lot to us that 
we never knew or realized before. 
In the second place it has had a 
(Continued on page 49) 
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Horace M. Towner, 


presented to President Coolidge memorial right-hand man 

prepared by the territorial legislature asking is a leading authority on taxation but is not 

for self-government The signatories desired to attached to any party—hence the ap- on the legislation committee for 
elect their own governor in 193 Governor pointment is believed to be purely a recognition 

Towner favors this action, points out that un- of merit. 

der the proposed legislation the president could Dr. Leon S. Merrill, of Orono, Maine, dean 


remove the local governor 


interests of Americans 
would be fully protected. 


Henry Herrick Bond, 
ed Assistant Secretary 


of 


. MERRILL, 


Orono, Maine 


if necessary ; that the 


and other nationals 


Boston, was appoint- 


TOWNER, San Juan, P. R. 
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Treasury by President Coolidge. This new 


of the College of Agriculture of the University 
of Maine, is the newly elected Grand Sire of 
the Sovereign Grand Lodge of the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows. 
of the United States rects the activities of 2,600,000 Odd Fellows 


The Grand Lodge di- 


Photo: Bachrach 
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M. ROSS, Columbus, Ohio 


ROTARIANS IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


Governor of orto Rico, 





who attend almost 16,000 lodges in 


Andrew Mellon parts of the world. Dr. Merrill re: 


the jurisdiction of Maine for 21 years 


period, headed that committee for 13 


Stanley M. Ross, of Columbus, O 


promoted a co-operative campaign for g 

tion of the food value of ice-cream. nas 
just retired as president of what is 
International (formerly National) A 
of Ice Cream Manufacturers. Prior ae 
was president of the Ohio State Asso 2% 


to 
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Above are Rotarians of the Rotary Club of Hamburg and representatives of a dozen European countries attending the inaugural meet- 


ing of the Rotary Club of Hamburg on October 8th. Seated, left to right, are 


Dr. Eduardo Willems, Brussels, governor of the sixty- 


first District (Belgium); Dr. Thomas Stephenson, Edinburgh, president of the Association for Great Britain and Ireland (Rotary 
International); Arthur H. Sapp, Huntington, Indiana, president of Rotary International; Dr. Arndt von Holtzendorff, president of 
the University Society of Hamburg and vice-president of the new Rotary club who acted as chairman in the absence of Dr. Wilhelm 


Cuno, president. 


The man just in front of the Rotary Wheel on the flag in the background is T. C. Thomsen, Copenhagen, a former 
director of Rotary International, who made the principal address. 


Rotary Across the Rhine 


OTARY’S entry into Germany 
is an event worthy of special 
mention both on account of 
new organization policies em- 

ployed—and because of the peculiar in- 
ternational considerations involved. 
While the actual formalities were com- 
pleted when Arthur H. Sapp, Interna- 
tional President, handed over the char- 
ter to the new club at Hamburg on Oc- 
tober 8th, this was really the culmina- 
tion of a long and thorough preparation 
which will show results in other cities 
as well. 

It was an impressive gathering. 
When President Sapp rose to make the 
presentation he saw before him a group 
in which the United States, Switzer- 
land, Great Britain, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Australia, Holland, Denmark, 
and Austria were all represented. 
Mingled with these visitors were the 
thirty-three charter members of the 
new club—all men occupying important 
professional or business posts in the 
chief shipping city of Germany. Vice- 


President Von Holtzendorff presided as 
chairman, Dr. Wilhelm Cuno having 
been called away by the sudden death 
Believing that his mis- 


of his mother. 


By Arthur Melville 


fortune might cloud the happiness of 
his friends, the president did not allow 
his bereavement to be generally known 
at the time of the meeting. Dr. Cuno 
is the managing director of the Ham- 
burg-American line, and a former chan- 
cellor of the republic. The following 
message was sent by Dr. Cuno to the 
meeting: 

“Exceedingly sorry for urgent rea- 
sons in not being able to extend to you 
personally my sincerest thanks for your 
visit and assistance at the inaugura- 
tion act. You may he convinced that 
the Hamburg Rotary Club will com- 
pete with any other in the world to 
succeed in carrying out the great and 
magnificent Rotary idea for the bene- 
fit of our city, our country and the 
world’s cooperation. Kindest regards. 
—Cuno.” 

Among the speakers on this occasion 
were President Sapp, Secretary Perry, 
Thomas Stephenson, President R. I. 
B. I.; Stanley Leverton; Hugo Prager, 
Past District Governor; Nils Parmann, 
Dr. Willems, and T. C. Thomsen, Past 
Director, Rotary International. 

Edouard Willems, governor of the 
Sixty-first District (Belgium), hit upon 


a very happy illustration for use in his 
address, the full text of which follows: 
“On this memorable occasion of the 
foundation of Hamburg Club, I 
want to tell just a short story. 
“Perhaps the first words may create 
some anxiety, but if have the 
patience to listen quietly you will un- 


the 


you 


derstand my reasons. 

‘Before the war we had in Belgium, 
as many others had in England, France 
friends 
cordial 


number of 
and 


great 


excellent 


and Italy, a 
in Germany, 
friends. 

“I passed the holidays the 
year of the war in my villa on the Bel- 
We were on very friendly 


during 


gian coast. 


terms amongst others with a young 
German girl. 
“Suddenly the drama of the war 


And on that day tens of thou- 
recklessly 


opened. 
sands of friendships 
broken all over the world. 

“We never met our German friends 
again. 

“We simply saw groups of Germans 
running about along the dyke, deeply 
anxious as to the possibility of return- 
ing home, across the war frontier. 


were 


(Continued on page 44) 
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“Now tell me about yourself, 
son,” said John. “What's your 
name” 


A Son of His 
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By Cecelia Galloway 


Illustrations by A. H. Winkler 


HE story really begins many 
years ago, in a little town 
called Mapleton. 

It begins on a very stormy 
night when wind whistled round an old 
frame building and rain beat at the 
windows. John Greer, sitting in his 
worn armchair before the fire felt the 
contrast between his comfort and the 
storm outside. His pipe was out, his 
paper had fallen unheeded to the floor. 
On his knee a big black cat dozed and 
purred contentedly. 


B-r-r-r-r! What a night! The 
weather would drown a fish! John 
looked ’round his cozy little room and 


reflected that plain and poor as it was, 
it was still warm and comfortable. It 


was just such a night his wife had 
died. Since then he had lived alone in 
these small rooms above his store. 


There was no child—maybe Providence 
had decided that he wasn’t good enough 
to be a father. 

The clock struck ten. John roused 
himself a bit. He wound the clock and 
prepared to lock up. Then he went to 
the door to put out the cat. But the 
cat shivered and clung to his sleeve 
with tenacious claws when he tried to 
put it down. So John went into the 
kitchen and prepared a warm bed be- 
hind the stove. After the cat had 
curled up there, he took a last look at 
the driving storm. 

His glance was arrested by a faint 
wavering oblong of light in the back 
yard. Strange! There must be a 
light in the little room at the rear of 
the store. Perhaps some tramp had 





taken _ refuge. 
Well, let the poor 
beggar stay! 

However, on 
second thought, 
he would go 
down. The fellow might drop a match, 
or a cigarette stub. Then—fire. John 
was always obsessed by a fear of fire. 

But it was only a small shivering 
dark-eyed boy; ragged and hungry- 
looking. He looked up in terror as 
John opened the door. 

“Hello, son!” said John. “What are 
you doing here? Come in out of the 
storm? Why aren’t you at home?” 

But the boy said he had no home. 
“Couldn’t I stay here, just for tonight?” 
he begged. “I won’t touch a thing.” 

John Greer considered. 

“How would you like to stay with me 
tonight?” he asked. “I’m all alone, too. 
I’ll fix an extra bunk, that will be bet- 
ter than staying down here, won’t it?” 

So the boy went upstairs and John 
took off his wet clothing, lent dressing 
gown and slippers, and gave the lad 
something to eat. Then they sat down 
before the glowing fire. 

“Now tell me about yourself, son,” 
said John. “What’s your name?” 

“Johnny Blakeley.” 

“Why my name is John, too. I expect 
if I had had a son of my own he would 
have been called Johnny. Do you go to 
school?” 

“oe, sir.” 

“Boys like you should be in school 
every day. How old are you? 

“I’m twelve.” 

John Greer watched the fire for a 
while. 

“How would you like to stay with 
me, Johnny, and go to school?” he said 
at last. “Every boy ought to go to 


You could sel! 


your 


school, you know. 
papers in the mornings, and help 
the store Saturday and after school; 
then evenings I’d help you with your 
lessons. Think you’d like that?” 

The boy’s eyes shone. “I—I’d w 
awfully hard,” he said. 

So that was how it happened. Next 
day they fixed up a room for Johnny 
ard got him some new clothes. H: 
began to attend school and to work 
when he was free. 

But John Greer decided that boys 
should do something else; so Johnny 
had his Saturday afternoons free. He 
played ball with other boys—there wa: 
a vacant lot across the street. 

Like all healthy boys they made 
plenty of noise. Neighbors began t 
complain. Sometimes the boys played 
on Sundays—the neighbors talked of 
reporting them to the police. Th 
boys worried and fretted. 

“Well, Johnny, what are we going 
to do about it?” John Greer asked 
“A boy’s got to have some place to play, 
hasn’t he?” 

“Yes, sir!” 
looked sober. 

“And about this playing on Sunday’ 
You can’t blame the neighbors for kick- 
ing can you?” 

“No, sir.” 

There was silence for a time. 


said Johnny—but he 


‘¢— WAS wondering,” began Johr 
Greer at last “if we couldn’t get old 

Mr. Graham to let us have that 

field of his down by the river, 

paid him a little. You boys could hav 

it all to yourselves and play bl! or 


whatever you like without bothering 
people.” 

“Gee!” said Johnny. 

“All right!” said John. “Now «bout 


this Sunday business, Johnn 
know boys have to do something 
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t just sit around the house on 
nday.” 

‘No, sir!” 

Do you think the fellows would like 

‘f we’d fix up our old barn and let 

1 boys have that Sunday afternoons 

rainy Saturdays? You could 
art a club of some kind, maybe.” 

“That would be swell!” 

“Tf I let you have the barn you'll 

ve to fix it up yourselves. Then, so 

ng as you behave yourselves nobody 

\| bother you, son.” 

So the boys had their ball ground 
own by the river—and woe to the 
oy who didn’t play the game accord- 
ng to the rules. They spent several 
Saturday afternoons fixing up the barn. 
[hey organized a club—and every 
nember had an office from the Grand 
Skate down to the Exalted Dog Tender. 
Of course every boy who could brought 
a dog. The dogs had almost as good 
i, time as the boys. 

On long winter evenings when les- 
sons were done John Greer and the boy 
read together. They had thrilling 
yarns of long trails and shining roads; 
tales of mystery and magic. They 
read Stevenson and Kipling and other 
books dear to boys young and old. 
They read Masefield’s poetry with its 
haunting rhythm and its tang of the 
sea, 

They became great pals those two. 
John Greer never enjoyed himself so 
much as during those years when 
Johnny was growing up. Gradually 
Johnny overcame his natural reticence 
—for boys do not confide unless they 
are sure of sympathy in advance. They 
talked much in that plain little 
upper room where the wood 
fire blazed. 

That is how Johnny Blake- 
ley grew up. He made a good 
record in school. He played 
hard but he worked hard, too. 
So at last he was graduated 
from high school. What next? 

“You know, Johnny,” said 
John Greer one day, “I’ve 
been thinking that perhaps I 
could manage to help you to 
get through college, if you 
want to go.” 

“I'd like to go,” said Johnny 
slowly, “but — you’ve done 
enough, Dad. I ought to go 
to work now, and pay you 
back.” This “Dad” business, 
incidentally, had been’ the 
boy’s idea. John Greer was 
surprised the first time he 
heard himself called by that 
name, but he rather liked it. 

“There’s nothing to pay 
back, son. You’ve earned your 
way, you’ve been a great help 
—and company, too. Besides, 
you might get a little job of 
some kind to help out.” 
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“I could do that. Lots of fellows go 
through school that way.” 

Then John told him: 

“You see, it’s like this, Johnny, I 
never had a son. So the best I can do 
is to help some other boy when he needs 
it. I think between us we can manage 
to see you through college. Besides— 
I was thinking of taking little Billy 
Boyd in to stay with me and go to 
school, and help me when you’re gone. 
The kid needs a home. I think some- 
one should take an interest in him.” 

So Johnny Blakeley went to college, 
and little Billy took his place at John 
Greer’s. Billy and his gang played 
ball down by the river and had a club 
in the old barn. 


HE years passed. Billy went to 
ccllege; little Sammy Green took his 
place and had his chance. 

John Greer began to grow old. He 
still kept the little store. The old horse 
died and he had to buy another. The 
old black cat died too, but there always 
seemed to be another alley cat that 
needed a home. 

And John was poor. Getting poorer 
all the time. Somehow, he never could 
seem to save. There was always some- 
thing the boys needed, and always a boy 
at college. At that John managed to 
keep one jump ahead of old Colonel 
Prouty who held a mortgage on the 
house and store. 

Then came Christmas Eve. John had 
been busy till almost midnight and he 
felt very weary as he climbed the 
stairs. 

It was snowing and the wind whistled 
—reminding John of that night when 
little Johnny first came to live with 





“It was snowing and the wind whistled 
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him. What good times they had had! 
Of all the boys John had helped, Johnny 
had always taken first place in his 
affections. He thought of him as his 
own son. 

Prodding the fire into a blaze John 
drew up his armchair and stretched 
his tired legs. Christmas! Another 
year gone. Not much to show for it. 
John sighed. 

He felt he was a failure. He who 
had started out with such high ambi- 





tions—had watched the long parade of 
the years—had never even sighted 
success. 


Suddenly he heard the church bells. 
It must be midnight! John thought of 
that midnight long ago—of the legends 
about the cattle that kept a midnight 
watch and knelt in their stalls as the 
worshipping shepherds crowded in. He 
wondered if that were true and thought 
of other customs. How people put 
lighted candles in their windows on 
Christmas Eve—of a _ pretty 
about guiding a child on his way. He 
wished that he had put a candle in 
his own window. 


fancy 


Suddenly he heard a light tapping 
at the wet panes. Snow of course. No 
one could reach that window from the 
ground. The tap again! 

Then John seemed to see a faint light 
at the window, light that grew brighter 
and brighter. In the midst of the 
light there seemed to be a child’s face— 
but not the face of any child John had 
ever seen. 

There seemed to be a voice—a voice 
saying something about “I was home- 
less—and you gave me a home. I was 
hungry and you gave me food, was 
cold . . . Inasmuch as ye 
have done it to one of the least 
of these you have m= 

“Why ” thought John. 
“I must go and let him in!” 

But when he stumbled to the 
window there was. nothing 
there. Only the snow beating, 
drifting against the panes. 

“Pshaw! I must have been 
asleep!” thought John, rubbing 
at his eyes. When he thought 
about it next morning he de- 
cided that he had been dream- 
ing. 

Next morning he slept late 
and then hurried out to feed 
the horse. But here came bad 
luck. Slipping on the icy 
walk John felt a great stab of 
pain—knew that his leg was 
broken. 

Old bones are slow to knit 
and it was months before 
John was about again. There 





were bills—many bills, and 
meanwhile the store trade had 
nearly all gone elsewhere. So 
when that spring John began 
. (Continued on page 40) 









YHRISTMAS—one of the most international of our 

holidays—has a great appeal for both old and young. 

Up and down the world we find individual Rotarians 

and Rotary clubs engaged in the happy business of making 

a real Christmas for those boys and girls which Saint 

Nicholas otherwise might overlook. Besides its cosmo- 

politan character, Christmas also is a home and fireside 

festival, where we renew those ties of youth which the 
demands of business have, perhaps, loosened a bit. 


In Great Falls, Montana, the firemen make and 
mend toys which are distributed at Christmas. 
Local Rotarians help to furnish the materials. 
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“Twas theN ight Before Christmas 
~ anil the Picture Man Caught St Nicholas allo 
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Left—Christmas is so essentially « 
hearthside festival that we can al! 
appreciate this scene of anticipa 
tion in the old home. 











Above—This brilliant bit of 
Christmas illumination flashe( 
its peace and goodwill messa 
in Tientsin, China. 


“Sunshine” Joe Herspring p 
siding at the hotel lobby Chri 
mas party which he and oth 
Rotarians give for orphans 
Sacramento, California 
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\ tarians and their 

lies made the hun- 

. ds of toys which 
, ound these Christ- 

trees. The cele- 

ation is held in 

ad irmouth, Nova 
Scotia, and is said to 

quite popular with 

th boys and girls 
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Here is the Rotary Com- 
munity Christmas tree set 
up in San Antonio, Texas, 
each year, from which 
thousands of toys are 
distributed to the city’s 
youngsters 


This towering Christmas tree (at 
right) with its hundreds of 
bundles was due to the efforts of 
Rotarians in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, in providing a Christmas 
for the hundreds of boys and 
girls who live back of the 
Boardwalk 
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What Constitutes Club Service 
in Rotary? 


By Allen Street 


Chairman of the Club Service Committee of Rotary 


OW many in a crowd passing through a 
H brilliantly lighted theatre lobby give a thought 
to the organization which 
Or how many in the 


machinery and 
make such illumination, possible? 
audience at the play consider the elaborate plant 
necessary for a successful production? I have often 
thought of » questions and wondered at our in- 
clination to take so many things for granted. 


thes 


At the meeting of the Aims and Objects Commit- 
tee in Chicago, in November, a similar question 
presented itself to the committee. How many of 
those observing the activities of individual Rotary 
clubs and of Rotary International have any idea of 
the organization that make these activities possible ? 
It might not be very incorrect to say that many 
Rotarians themselves have not considered these in- 
side activities which are the framework for the ac- 
tivities of individual Rotarians busy with vocational 
or community service. 

Many Rotary clubs took steps this year to co- 
ordinate their inside club activities which are under 
the general supervision of the Club Service Com- 
mittee of the organization. Major items include the 
work of Committees on Classification, Membership, 
Program, Fellowship, Education, Public Relations, 
and Attendance. 

Intelligent handling of these matters is an essen- 
tial of any successful Rotary club. Perhaps the 
most basic matter is the weekly program. Uniess 
this is inviting, interesting, and constructive other 
committees will labor in vain. 


We talk much of Rotary fellowship and I would 
not depreciate its value for a minute. But we must 
admit that the average member has enough self- 
interest to desire that he profit sufficiently from the 
Rotary luncheon to make it well worth his while to 
sacrifice his time once a week. He wants to experi- 
ence individual development and he wants to find a 
broader outlook. 

Program building is not easy—but it is less diffi- 
cult than many believe. You can only have a series 
of good programs when the work is begun early 
enough to avoid last-minute pressure on any mem- 
bers involved. 


Admitting that advance preparation is neces- 
sary—what shall we prepare? To begin with we 
want some entertainment and some singing. Yet we 
also want the constructive element and must set 
aside a good portion of the available time for one 
or more serious discussions. Still I have seen many 
club programs that embodied all three elements and 


International 





still were flat failures. Why? Because the enter 
tainment and the discussion did not fit together. W: 
want mirth, but it must be clean mirth with a point. 
And the entertainment must not interfere or clas] 
with the main subject of the meeting. Stunts or en 
tertainment that have no value whatever can be 
avoided, nor need we use stunts that only an elastic 
conscience can square with the Six Objects and the 
Code of Ethics. 


VERY meeting should be carefully planned in 
order to further one or more of the following 
objectives: 

1. To inform members regarding the development, 

administration, ideals, or objects of Rotary; 

To foster acquaintance and understanding among 

members; 

3. To give members a better understanding of their 
community responsibilities and the opportunities 
for service in connection with these responsibili- 
ties. 

4. To develop a better idea of the fundamentals of 
international relations and the manifest duty 
of the individual in promoting international 
good-will. 

Probably every program committee has been dis- 
appointed in some of its expectations. Talks were 
not as interesting as the committee had thought 
they would be, or the speakers did not appear at all. 
But in ail such cases the blame should rest on the 
committee rather than on the speaker. If the com- 
mittee does its planning early enough it can ask 
those assigned to cover certain subjects to give a 
summary of how it will be done. If a speaker fails 
to appear, the really good program committee is not 
wholly at a loss. Four or five club members will be 
ready to take part in any program—to give five-min- 
ute talks on some Rotary subject, or on their own 
vocations. The program committee has thus pro- 
vided an alternative. 

Then the program committee has a responsibility 
in connection with new members and with visitors. 
Once a man joins he will form his impressions of 
Rotary from the character of the regular meetings, 
and from the actions of older members. Every visi- 
tor will expect to see a demonstration of good pro 
gram building so that he can give suggestions to his 
own club. 

When your programs are good your attendance 
will largely take care of itself. News of a good 
thing spreads rapidly—and there is no need to drive 
men to it. 


bo 


Lastly—if Rotary ideals are worth subscribing to, 


they are worth working for! 
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uman Note in Business 


—has struck a new chord of friendly cooperation 


’ H WELL, business is busi- 
ness.” r 
Heard that often, 
haven’t you? 
Certainly no man could have been in 
ness very long without hearing that 
use for many a business deal that 
ild not stand the searchlight of 
iblicity. 
It wasn’t so long ago that American 
iness men, for example, had more 
in a national reputation for turning 
harp Yankee tricks.” In fact many 
man—termed shrewd in business— 
ut the best apples on top of the box, 
uunched up the bottom of the straw- 
erry baskets, and took a secret de- 
light in “putting the screws” to his 
ompetitors. 

A man does not need to be old to-day 

recognize that it was not very far 
back when “our business” was some- 
what tainted by unscrupulous practices 
that became so common that we passed 
them by as something that must of 
necessity be part of business. 

I am not old—in fact I count forty- 
nine a mere youngster’s age—and yet 
when I was a boy I can recall how 
fathers and mothers did not wish to 
raise their boys to go into business. It 
vas to be one of the “white collar” 
jobs, a profession if possible, as there 
was something the matter with busi- 
It was rather looked down on 
instead of up to. 

Nor were we content as business men 
to practice unscrupulous _ business 
ethics just among ourselves. The further 
away a customer lived, the easier it was 
to “put it over on him” with the result 
that considerable trade which might 
have come through regular business 
channels went to other world markets. 

Sometime a close friend, perhaps a 
business partner, chided his own 
associates for putting over something 
that was really pretty raw and with 
a shrug of the shoulder they passed it 
ff with the same old excuse. 

“Business is business, you know.” 

But enough of the past. 

What of to-day. 

No one in business a quarter of a 
century ago or less can help but notice 
the tremendous change that has come. 
It is a new note—a human note—and 
nstead of business being looked down 
upon it has almost become a science, a 
goal towards which parents look with 
eager eye for their children’s future. 


ness. 


By Ed. R. Kelsey 
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Fathers are proud that their boys 
are stepping into their business and in 
the long run are seeing to it that their 
boy need not be ashamed of the busi- 
ness when he masters it. 

Less frequently now, especially in 
South American markets, do we hear 
the old phrase, “Yankee tricks.” It 
is becoming obsolete. Even the old 
excuse of “business is business” has 
been put far back on the shelf and in- 
stead we find that the great majority 
of business men look upon their busi- 
ness as their opportunity to render real 
efficient service under a code of correct 
practice that is a source of pride. 

You don’t believe it? 

Go with me into almost any large 
factory to-day and see how conditions 
for the workers have changed. Rarely 
are men numbered and sent to work 
as mere machines. No longer will just 
any old place do as their workshop. 


Rest rooms, amusement centers, 
gardens around factories, plenty of 
pure sunlight, libraries, a care for 
families during off-work hours and 


many other improvements have come. 

“Yes, but that was done because they 
were forced to it,” I hear someone say. 

Not for a moment is that true. No 
man was ever legislated into goodness, 
or ever will be. 

It has come as a result of a new 
human note that is dominant in 
business. 

Listen a minute to these words from 


20 
Wm. P. Clarke, president of the Ameri 
can Flint Glass Workers Union of 
America, a Toledo Rotarian, who for 
a score of years has been at the head 


of this great union and has never had 
a strike of any consequence. 

“The American 
business man has to-day a closer con- 


manufacturer and 


tact with the men who work for and 
with him than ever before. He is not 
taking this because it 
pays him financially to do it—although 
it does—but because we are enjoying 
in business a friendliness among men, 
a desire to know the best in each other, 
such as we have never known before. 

“T know that the so-called working- 


interest just 


man—although I dislike the term 

looks upon his employer more as a 
friend than ever before. Friendship 
has really started to work in American 
business. It has already gone far and 


I cannot help but believe that this new 
note in our business will yet strike such 
a chord as to eventually make us see 
the better, friendlier way of settling 
disputes than by force.” 

Certainly one of the surest ways to 
bring that glad day about is to take 
more “Bill” Clarkes into Rotary. He 
frankly admits putting Rotary prin- 
ciples to work in his great organi- 
zation with the result that to-day his 
union is not only one of the strongest 
and wealthiest in America, but he en- 
joys the sincere friendship, not only 
of the workingmen in the great glass 
industry, but also of its financial 
leaders. 


ERTAINLY those who work with 
their hands and those who work 
with their brain should have repre 
sentation in Rotary clubs to the end 
that friendship at work can bring 
frankness and understanding that is as 
sure to follow as day follows the night. 
Come with me to a large and success- 
ful printing establishment in the city 
of Toledo and over the door where the 
employees enter are the words: 
ASSOCIATES ENTRANCE 

Compare that with the sign which 
formerly hung there, “Employees’ 
Entrance.” 

How must a workman feel to be re- 
minded daily that he is looked upon 
as a real associate and not just a work- 
ing cog in the machinery? 

Almost universally you find profit- 

(Continued on page 55) 
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WITH THE POETS 


“Happy who in his verse can gently steer 
From grave to light, from pleasant to severe.”—DRYDEN. 


It Is the Christmas Day! 
By Dudley B. Buell 


JHE Christmas bells ring out their glad refrain; 
The Christ who died for us is born again. 

The charity and love His dear words taught 

Live in our hearts today. ’Twas not for naught 

He came to save His sisters, brothers—all, 

And we who oft’times err today recall 

The vastness of That Love, the charity 

It holds e’en for the Pharisee, 

Who says: “Let me first go and do a godly act”— 

And leaves his brother with his woe intact. 

Let us this day of days a lesson gain, 

From Him who died for us in grief and pain, 

And, as we pass a-down life’s little road, 

Seek less the larger things, but ease the load 

That bends a back or aches a human heart, 

In home, in church, or in the busy mart. 

“Do good toward man,” the ringing bells all say: 

“Do good toward man. It is the Christmas Day!” 








HOLDENVILLE, OKLA 


Fulfillment 
By Isla Paschal Richardson 


VW FE found a little dream-flow’r, Youth and I, 
Outside my garden wall. But Life came by 

And gave me tasks inside the garden gate, 

Where I must ever work—and wait——and wait! 


I loved the flow’rs that blossomed ’neath my care, 
But ever in my heart a little prayer 

Had lingered for my dream-flow’r shut outside. 

I could not bear to think that it had died. 


One day a perfume filled the air, so sweet,— 
I sought its flow’r,—and found it at my feet. 
For there, beneath the walls its roots had found 
The way into my garden through the ground. 


My flow'r of dreams! To bloom again for me! 
For Life had giv’n it back so quietly 

I did not know that all the long years through 

I had been caring for my dream-flow’r too! 


TULLANOMA, TENN 


On the Absence of a Friend 
By Arthur Murfin 


( UR joy tn you was scarcely at its dawn— 
We cannot bear to think that you are gone 

Come back! if only for a little while— 

We miss the friendly kindness of your smile. 


In Heaven above they surely need not you 

As we need men so fine and clean and true. 
Come back! Come back! Your kind is all too rare 
And such as you we can so poorly spare. 


’'Tis true you builded big in worldly things, 
And yet, to-day, within us all there springs 
Remembrance of your fine and gentle ways— 
For these, each one of us his tribute pays. 


We'd wish no shade nor cloud of our repining 

To dim, one whit, the sun upon you shining— 

And yet from our grief-laden hearts, we cry, 

Come back! We did not even say “Good-bye.” 
SUNNyYsips, WASH, 


Gypsy Quiet 
By John P. Mullen 


) THAT does it matter that the time has com 
When I am all too old to wander down 
The fertile valley-land of life, or hum 

The thin, staccato music of the town? 
Alone, before the embers of my fire, 

I see a hundred dawns all bannered-gold 
And rose on sunburnt hills, and hear a lyre 
Whose music lured the caravans of old; 

And, in the flickering light, I see her siance 
With pirouette and pass—a breathless thing 
Of flashing colour, tossing roguish glance 
Of meaning strangely sweet and promising. 


While old thoughts linger, age is young and free; 
The green of spring is gold on autumn’s tree. 


CHICAGO. ILL. 


One Blood in Rotary 
By Tom J. Mathews 
7 > color of the skin? 


It matters not: 
One may be dark 
Or tan; 
Be yellow, white, or brown, 
Yet have a heart 
That throbs with love 
For human kind. 


Though we may worship Christ 
Or Jewish God; 

At Hindu temple pray, 

Or Shinto shrine; 

At Buddha's feet 

Or at a Moslem mosque ;— 

All hating war 

We pray for peace. 


The vibrant pulsing blood 
Is one in all; 

And race an incident 

Of place and c ime. 

We meet—we fraternize— 
Together serve, 

When service calls, 

In Rotary. 


Mr. VERNON, ILL, 


The Scientist 
By Catherine Parmenter 


VW ’HAT matters it if that which men call fame 
Shall crown with laurel lesser souls than he 
Marking memorials for history 

And leaving in oblivion his name? 

Patient, unknown, he labors at his task; 

Creates new wonders; seeks to clarify 

The miracles of earth and sea and sky 

For glory or reward he does not ask. 

Like those in Panama who gave their all 

That future generations need not bear 

Slow, fevered nights of pain, he longs to dare 
The path of service—answering the Call. 

With brave, far-visioned eyes he works that ye 
Shall know the truth—the truth that makes you fre 
CoLorapo SPRINGS, COLO. 
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The Story of “Pippa Passes” 


HE simplest deeds of life are 

freighted with weighty conse- 

quences for good or evil to 

those about us, often to those 

om we do not even know. Phillips 

Brooks has well reminded us that “No 

in or woman of the humblest sort can 

really be strong, gentle, pure and good 

without the world being better for it, 

without someone being helped and com- 

forted by the very existence of that 
goodness.” 

Here is the lesson set forth in “Pippa 
Passes.” The cheerful song of a bright, 
innocent girl passing by exerts simply 
and unconsciously an influence that is a 
life inspiration. Passing the homes of 
certain people at the very moment that 
their souls’ tragedies seem tending to a 
fatal end, something in her song strikes 
them with a sudden light and they see 
and decide for good. 

The story of this charming drama, 
from the pen of Robert Browning, finds 
its setting beneath the skies of north- 
ern Italy. Its sentiment is as farflung 
as the world. The heroine is a little 
obscure girl toiling the long year 
through in the silk mills. Her win- 
some character is worthy of universal 
emulation. 

Day in and day out, from morning to 
night, with only one holiday 
the whole year through, Pippa 
worked in the mill. She looked 
forward to this New Year’s 
day with glad expectancy. She 
resolved to make the most of 
it. If the day proved gentle 
to her she would gather from 
it sufficient strength and com- 
fort for all the toil and sorrow 
of another year. That single 
day would be a lasting sun to 
light the whole year’s path. 
That single day would bring 
the touch of heaven to twelve 
long months. 

She arose with the dawn 
and was happy to find the sun 
shining. She would lose no 
time in beginning the revelry 
of the day: 
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O Day, if I squander a wavelet of 
thee, 


A mite of my twelve hours’ treasure, 
The least of thy gazes or glances. 


If she has only one day to 
let go of the binding strings 
of toil and play out her fancy’s 
fullest schemes, she must 


By W.E. Donnelly 


make the day long and choose the 
pleasures most satisfying. She will 
revel by fancy in the tastes and pleas- 
ures of those whom she imagines to be 
the Happiest Four in Asolo. Morning, 
noon, evening, and night she will fancy 
herself the four in turn. Each one of 
these four has arrived at a crisis of tre- 
mendous and tragic importance, but 
Pippa knows it not. 

Tripping off with her lunch in the 
early morning, she is first of all, 
Ottima, the haughtiest woman of town, 
whose husband, the despised Luca, 
lives in his stately mansion while his 
voluptuous wife plays love with a for- 
eign admirer. Ottima lives on the hill- 
side, but now the hillside belongs to 
Pippa. And the terraced slopes with 
their lovely gardens are hers, and the 
great stone house, too; and the house 
of shrubs is hers. And Sebald steals in 
to court Ottima while old Luca sleeps. 
And yet Pippa realizes that this is not 
the love that she admires. There is a 
better love, she knows. Ottima is with 
her favorite Sebald in the shrub house, 
but their love is only transitory. Just 
now they are plotting together how to 
free themselves from the despised Luca, 
the lawful husband of Ottima. Now 
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Tiny Tim 


By Earl Bigelow Brown 


ABOVE the Scrooges of the earth 
Who snarl and tightly hold 
Their money-bags, towers Tiny Tim 
More radiant than their gold. 


Upon Bob Cratchit’s shoulders erying 
“God bless us, everyone!” 

He waves his tiny crutch aloft, 
And calloused hearts are won. 


His prayer will soften sinners’ souls 
When I am old and gray, 

And generations rise in turn 
To power and pass away. 


How many Tiny Tims there are, 
Happy with a crutch, 

I do not know, but Heaven will be 
Made, I swear, of such! 


a aa a ee 


they have murdered Luca and are talk- 
ing calmly of their sin: 


Crown me your queen, spirit’s arbitrese 


Magnificent in sin. 


your 
So speaks the hardened woman. And 
answer makes the guilty Sebald: 

I crown you, 


My great white queen, 
Magnificent in sin. 


my spirit’s arbitress, 


Ottima professes to love him better 
for the crime, and they madly caress 
each other. Then Sebald and Ottima 
listen. The steps of Pippa are passing 
by and her sweet voice is heard singing 
from without, a simple song of grati- 
tude, expressing her trust in God be- 
cause of the beautiful morning: 


The year’s at the spring, 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 

The hillside’s dew-pearled ; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn ; 
God’s in His heaven— 
All’s right with the world! 


EBALD is conscience-stricken. “Like 
a flash that cures the blind,” he 

is stricken with a sudden light. Com- 
pletely disenchanted, he sees the woman 
in all the horror of her crimes. Her 
grace and beauty have suddenly fled. 
Her loveliness has turned to ashes. He 
hates her and he curses her. His soul 
is condemned. The vision of 
his vice and lust torments him. 
* To Ottima, too, there comes a 
sudden awakening. If “God’s 
in His Heaven” she will pray 
to Him. She prays for Sebald 
and herself. The redemption 
of both has begun. The morn- 
ing song of Pippa has been 
“the arrow of God in two sin- 
ful souls.” The miracle of con- 
version has been wrought in 
two wicked hearts. 

As the day moves on towards 
noon, Pippa hurries on to be- 
come, in her imagination, the 
bride of Jules the sculptor, 
who is to wed his happy Phene 
at noonday. Pippa herself is 
Phene and nothing can disturb 
her happiness. She is no 
longer a silk weaver, but a 
lovely bride with “snow- 
pure cheek and black, bright 
tresses.” And yet this love, 
too, would be very disappoint- 
ing if Pippa only understood, 
for Jules has been deceived 

(Continued on page 42) 
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’ He Hada a (5Jenius for Friendshi . 


‘_and leaves to us a precious heritage of service” 





still 
resuming his 


NUFFED out while 
hopeful of 
in his 
Ro- 
illness that 

Jeffery 
Lydiatt, former director of Ro- 
tary International from Canada 
President Ray Havens, 
also vice-president of the Chi 
cago Rotary Club, and general 
tern Vaude- 


effective activities 


busine and in his 
after an 


July, R. 


tary club, 


began last 


under 


manager of the We 


ville Managers’ Association, 
passed on at the Evanston (III.) 


Hospital on the morning of No- 


vember 8th, at the age of 49. 
He leaves Mrs. Lydiatt, two 
brothers, his mother, four girls, 
two boys and a long list of 
friends who loved him dearly. 
Burial was from his mother’s 


home in Toronto on November 
10th, after a short service at his 
home Wednesday, November 9th. 

“Jeff” Lydiatt possessed that 
rare and beautiful type of char 
acter that attracted all to him 
because he made them feel they 
better for 

him. his 


men having 
In 
community, and inter- 


life he 


were 
known private, 
business, 
truly reflected 
of Rotary in their 
practical application. Along 
life’s pathway—all too short for 
a man so richly endowed with family, 
friends, and business success—he radi- 
ated, dignified and exemplified the 
hitherto much-abused word “Service.” 
He August 19, 1879, in 
Hamilton, Ontario. For years he lived 
with his parents in Toronto. His busi- 
ness career began with the Canadian 
which he ad- 


national 


the ideals 


was born 


Pacific Railroad, with 
vanced rapidly until he became Assist- 
ant General Superintendent of that 
road at Calgary, Alberta. There he 
entered Rotary, becoming president of 
the Calgary Rotary Club, district gov- 
ernor, and finally director of Rotary 
International from Canada, when Ray 
Havens of Kansas City was president. 
Of him President Ray said that he was 
one of the most conscientious, depend- 
able, and efficient directors on his board. 

Through the efforts of “Jim” David- 
son, former vice-president of Rotary 
International, “Jeff” went into the the- 
atrical business, where his natural tact 


By George L. Treadwell 


Secretary of the Rotary Club of Chicago 





R. Jeffery Lpdiatt 
August 19, 1879—November 8, 1927 


and pronounced abilities won him im- 
mediate recognition and the affection- 
ate esteem of everyone. He soon be- 
came vice-president and active head of 
a large section of one of the greatest 
theatrical syndicates in North America, 
the Trans-Canada Theaters, Ltd., which 
operated one hundred legitimate play- 
houses between Halifax and Victoria, 
R. C. In his business his word carried 
weight as to productions and routings 
in both London and New York, as his 
syndicate brought to the Canadian 
theaters many of the great London at- 
tractions which never reached the 
United States. He was also head of the 
United Producing Company, which for 
several years operated traveling com- 
panies of New York successes through 
Canada and the northern tier of states. 

He was associated with Sir James 
Lougheed in Calgary from 1912 to 1919, 
when he became the Western head of 
the Trans-Canada Theaters, Ltd., and 








vice-president of that syr 
In 1923 he was transf 
Vancouver manage} 
Orpheum Theatre there 
again entered Rotary 
couver. 

He so impressed his « 
ers, the Orpheum Circuit 
when, in 1924, the posit 
general manager of the \\ 
Vaudeville Managers’ A 
tion became vacant, h: 
transferred to Chicag 
that important post. H: 
given membership in the ( 
cago Rotary Club. In tw 
one-half years he became 
president of the club, whic! 
appreciated his Rotary 
from the very start. 

He was a devout membe 
che First Methodist 
Church of Evanston. His n 
ried and family life were 

There is hardly a sectio1 
the Rotary world that ha 


as 





Faithful to every duty 


Epi co 










known and loved “Jeff” Lydiatt 


confronted him, thoughtful, cor 
siderate of others, a man to ti 


to in any emergency, and one 
whom it should be said he was 


peculiarly one of God’s child 
this departed Rotarian ha 
the world an 
place than he found it, because 
helped make it a better world. 

He leaves to us a precious heritag 
service. One man like “Jeff” is an 
lasting rebuke to those who would 
tion the reason for Rotary. 

His illness revealed to him by 


dreds of testimonials both the place 


held in the hearts of his friends a 
as the real significance of Rotary 


‘THE simple service was read by 
tarian Ernest F. Tittle, of the ! 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Ev: 
“Jeff's” pastor, and his few wo 
eulogy so beautifully set forth th: 
acter of “Jeff” Lydiatt that th: 
given below because they sum 
qualities of a true Rotarian: 

“At the request of those wh 
here and who find themselves t 
shaken by a great sorrow, this 
is being made both simple and 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Jnusual Stories of Unusual Men 





om Hickman—his most deadly 
weapon is his smile 





‘HE county attorney and his as- 
sistant, the district judge and 
two deputy sheriffs were all 
ring fascinated at the man in a tan 

tetson as he spoke in even, measured 

nes over one of the courthouse tele- 
nes. 

“And this time,” he was saying to 
invisible someone at the other end 

* the line, “I’m coming out with my 

I don’t want to hurt you but I 

You’d better plan to 


gun on. 
mean business. 
yme with me.” 

There was an air of finality in the 
manner in which he slipped the re- 
eiver in place, raised his six feet one 
and a quarter from the chair, and re- 
garded his audience with gray-blue eyes 
that belied his icy words with their 
half-amused, half-serious gleam. 

Without a word he swung on his 
heel, for an instant his broad shoulders 
filled the doorway, and he was gone, 
his footsteps echoing in quick cadence 
to those in the room above as he de- 
scended the iron staircase to the street. 

Fifteen minutes later a car pulled up 
to the courthouse curb. The man in 
the big hat stepped quickly out and 
beckoned to two wan, disheveled figures 
whose bloodshot eyes still gleamed with 
defiance. Without a word they pre- 
ceded him submissively up the long 
walk, climbed the short flight of stone 
steps, and entered the sheriff’s office. 
Tom Hickman, captain of Texas rang- 
ers, had won another bloodless victory. 

Twenty-four hours before, without 
warning, the sheriff and his deputies, 
quietly sunning themselves on the 
courthouse steps, had been suddenly 
ubjected to a merciless bombardment 
from 30-30’s in the hands of two re- 
vengeful gunmen who had _ thrown 
themselves prostrate in the street, 
emptied their weapons, and made a 
hurried departure. A barricade was 
established in a house at the edge of 
town and all efforts to dislodge the out- 
laws had been futile. 

Tom Hickman came the next morn- 
ing and the community breathed more 
easily. In the face of almost certain 
leath he had gone out, unarmed, to 
parley. 

With the black muzzles of two .45’s 
pointed at him, he had smilingly de- 
ivered his terms of surrender and left 
the besieged men to mull them over. 


By Eric G. Schroeder 





A half hour later, 
notifying them of his 
coming and with his 
guns strapped on, he 
took them singlehand- 
ed without the firing 
of a shot. 

Genial, lovable Tom 
Hickman, his 
advent into the ranger 
force nearly ten years 
ago, has brought a 
new note and glamour 


since 
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to peace-enforcement circles in a sec- 
tion of the United States that has fur- 
nished its quota of bad men to swell 
the nation’s total. Dapper, fearless, 
linking human kindness with stern de- 
termination, he invariably captivates 
the heart of the outlaw along with that 
of his more peaceful brother. A year 
ago he stood in the Dallas County jail 
as best man at the wedding of a high- 
powered individual whose alleged ac- 
tivities had caused palpitation of the 
heart for more than one bank cashier 
in North Texas. Hickman had cap- 
tured him. 

Tom Hickman joined the Rotary club 
of Gainesville, Texas, four years ago. 
He has missed two meetings in as 
many years although his duties extend 






















“Smilin? Tom” Hickman, cap- 
tain of Texas Rangers, is liked 
for his geniality and respected 
for his daring. His duties take 
him all over a territory of 265,- 


896 square miles. In Oval 
Tom Hickman on the _ pony 
which he presented to the 


Prince of Wales during a rodeo 
in London in 1924 


over all of the 265,896 square 
miles that comprise the Lone 
Star State. On 
sions he has traveled many miles 
to insure his weekly attendance. 
He has endeavored, at his own expense, 
to seek out new clubs in order that he 
might thereby enlarge the scope of his 
Rotary acquaintances and fellowship. 
Hickman was born forty-one years 
ago twenty miles northwest of Gaines- 
ville on a ranch owned by his father 
and uncle. He has no of 
the first horse he ever rode and even 
at ten or eleven he carried a rifle across 
his saddle for the wolves that infested 
the country at that time. 


frequent occa- 


recollection 


His schooling was indifferent as was 

that of every boy of the time who 
lived on the range where often a man’s 
work must be accomplished before tired 
eyes and brain could turn to the more 
prosaic p’s and q’s. At seventeen he 
was in the seventh grade where his 
giant frame contrasted oddly with the 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Traps for Santa Claus 


\ UCH childish ingenuity has been expended in lay- 
4 ing traps for Santa Claus. How delightful it 
would be, the child argues, to catch this jolly old 
gentleman when he comes down our chimney, to make 
him tell me stories about’ the North Pole and explain 
where he gets so many toys. But Santa Claus is 
always too clever to be caught. 

Are we grown-ups any smarter? Not much! When 
we see a man engaged in a great deal of philanthropic 
work we immediately lay traps. We want to discover 
his motives, we want explanations, we want to know 
why he is so interested in helping others. But we have 
no better luck than the children. The philanthropist 
tells us that he performs his kindly act—because he 
likes to. When we find that he is actually speaking 
truth we know that our trap has not caught anybody 
but ourselves. 

The trouble with us—as with the children—is simply 
that we have used the wrong bait. Could the child bait 
his trap with a little of the sunshine of his own pres- 
ence—Santa might be induced to linger. Could we 
grown-ups all learn to believe in philanthropic motives 
until we are proved wrong—we might catch the philan- 
thropist. He would recognize a kindred spirit. 

Kindliness always was—and always will be—the best 
way to attract kindliness. When the world learns that 
we shall have Christmas every day. 


No Politics in Rotary? 

OWEVER much we strive to clear ourselves of 

politics while we attend Rotary let us remember 
this: the food we eat, the air we breathe, the water 
we drink, the fire that warms us, and the electric light 
we use are all more or less under the jurisdiction of 
politics. Probably the sign hung out for the direction 
of visiting Rotarians is placed just so because of an 
ordinance, and the very building in which we gather 
was erected in compliance with an elaborate list of 
municipal and State rules. 

This does not mean that we should seize upon these 
facts as an excuse for political speeches at every meet- 
ing. It does not mean that we can spend half the 
lunch hour trying to convert our neighbor to a “right” 
view of the tariff. But it does mean that every Rotary 
club can—and should—take cognizance of the principles 
of good government and keep these principles before 
its members. This can be done without supporting 


any particular party, without mentioning names. The 
broad issues of human relations are often put into ef- 
fect through political agencies; but is it not possible 
to discuss world peace without calling it the monopoly 
Is it not 


of any politician or group of politicians? 


feasible to discuss world health—and there is no dis 
ease that does not affect all humanity—without drag 
ing in a discussion of the political appointment of 
your local health officer. Cannot Rotarians discuss 
great issues in abstract terms? And is there not some 
risk of hiding the light of information under the politi- 
cal bushel-basket? 

The time seems ripe for a clarification of the phrase, 
“No politics in Rotary.” If we are truthful we must 
admit that we not only can discuss the larger issues 
without political bias—but we do it every week. We 
owe it to ourselves to head off local political bickering 
—we also owe it to ourselves to have the most adequate 
information we can gather on any subject whatever. 
Let us adapt our regulations to our needs. 


Estimates 
HENEVER we estimate character we find our- 
selves in conflict. On the one hand is the personal 
view—which has advantages. On the other the im- 
personal one—which also has advantages. Whatever 
we say is apt to be too much on the one side or the 
other. 

No formula has yet been devised for giving the 
correct balance between the teachings of heart and 
brain. Impulsive humanity seems to travel like Eliza 
crossing the ice, slipping from one risk to ancther, try- 
ing to carry something precious to more secure places. 

What is true of our attempts at estimating character 
is more or less true of our other judgments. In addi- 
tion to our natural capacity for being deceived, we our- 
selves sometimes aid in the deception. Thus through 
a long series of errors we arrive at the truths life has 
held out so patiently—waiting till we would reach for 
them. 

Ultimately we must make decisions ourselves if they 
are to be of real benefit to us. Eventually, too, they 
must be wise decisions. We must learn to match our 
self-deception with our self-distrust, to suspect our 
own judgments until we have somewhat conclusive evi- 
dence. At the same time we must not carry the dis- 
trust of self too far—or we shall fear to attempt 
anything. 

So each characteristic in turn is called on to correct 
the rest. If our final estimate of another man is any 
good we have really made two estimates—for we learn 
to estimate character in others by developing it in our- 
selves. Where once we observed sharp black and whit: 
when we looked at him we are now aware that he, 
like ourselves, is just mottled and shaded. 

Rotary is not only a good school for this visu®! 
education, but a splendid proving-ground for exp« 
ment. 
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Open the Doors of Rotary 
AM glad to note that the Exchange 

Club of this city has done just 

hat your Secretary has been advocat- 
ng for a long time—establish other 
clubs in sections of Toledo having nat- 
ural boundaries and a distinct business 
district. 

It has just started a club in West 
Toledo, one of our largest and most 
thriving sections. Why are not the 
merchants in that locality entitled to 
the same friendship and fellowship that 
we enjoy in our Service Club? 

Rotary can count on one hand all 
the members it has in West Toledo and 
yet there are some 25,000 people there 
and scores of merchants and profession- 
al men. Rotary can and does go into 
villages of a thousand with successful 
clubs and yet in a city the size of To- 
ledo can only have one club. In fact 
there can be but one club until the city 
reaches a million. 

Take East Toledo with its some 50,- 
000 or 60,000 people. We have one 
member there. It is a large city in 
itself with block after block of fine 
business and its own circle of profes- 
sional men. Before the thriving East 
Side Luncheon Club was started, sev- 
eral came to the Secretary to see if Ro- 
tary couldn’t come there but we 
couldn’t because these 60,000 happen to 
be in the confines of Tolede and yet 
we could put Rotary in Maumee or 
a smaller town. 


Is it fair and is it good business? 
With Service clubs multiplying at the 
rate they are there is competition 
among them—healthy and _ friendly 
competition—and it is good there is and 
if Rotary expects to wield much of an 
influence in the larger cities, it must 
open the doors and provide for more 
clubs, at least in sections which are 
complete little cities in themselves. 

By its very classitication only a few 
can join Rotary at best—265 so far in 
a city like Toledo of 300,000. How can 
so few men ever expect to exert the 
fine influence that Rotary is able to do 
when properly represented? The mer- 
chants and professional men in East 
Toledo, West Toledo and such sections 
are not in competition at all and yet 
are denied the fun and fellowship and 
inspiration of Rotary. 

There is no way to change it unless 
the Constitution of Rotary International 
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$ across the conference $ 
¢ table has solved many indi- $ 
? vidual and group problems, BS 
$ corrected many thoughtless + 
$ practices. This department , 
¢ of your magazine is intended ¢ 
: to do the same things. It will $ 
$ succeed to the extent that + 
= both club officials and indi- $ 
$ vidual members enter into = 
$ frank discussion. Contribu- ? 
$ tions to these columns will be - 


welcomed.—The Editors. 
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is changed and that couldn’t be done 
until next June in Minneapolis. There 
isn’t much chance to ever amend the 
Constitution unless it comes from the 
International Board. Precedent is the 
hardest obstacle to overcome. Because 
a thing has never been done, why it 
just shouldn’t be done, say many. They 
can give you a million reasons why it 
cannot be done but I have always no- 
ticed if a thing is right and ought to 
be done, that ways can always be found 
to do it. 

Rotary is proud it is in forty-three 
countries of the world and rightly so 
but right at our own door are countless 
opportunities to extend Rotary and we 
pass them up. I am glad that the Ex- 
change Club has been wise enough to 
get in the game early and start branch 
clubs in larger cities and thus do a 
thing that every club by dire necessity 
will soon have to do. I also predict 
real success to the new Exchange Club 
of West Toledo and our club sends feli- 
citations. 

Ep. R. KELSEY, 
Secretary, Rotary Club. 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Charge to New Members 

OU have been elected to member- 

ship in the Rotary Club because you 
are successful business and professional 
men, leaders in your respective lines 
of endeavor, and because we believe you 
possess traits of character that indicate 
an earnest desire to make your lives 
successful in the biggest and broadest 
sense. In Rotary you will find a guide 
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and an impetus to this success. Rotary 
is not a substitute for ambition; you 
will still have need of all your energy, 
personality, and grit. But the prin- 
ciples of Rotary are economically and 
morally sound, and your adherence to 
them will make for your own largest 
success. 

The supreme question in every hu- 
man heart is, “How can I find life?” 
There are those in this world who 
think that they will find life when they 
can command the services of others. 
But Rotary believes that life is found 
in service rendered to others. Rotary 
believes that the only end of material 
things is to obtain life—that material 
things do count much—that they are 
an extremely important element in our 
social structure; but unless you help 
build into that structure the elements 
of love and service, your life is not a 
success. Rotary says it is not enough 
to live and let live; we must live and 
help live. 

Your election to full participation in 
this club is an expression of the mem- 
bers’ confidence in you and of their 
good will toward you. Privileges and 
opportunities are to be yours; but along 
with these you will have certain defi- 
nite responsibilities, both to your club 
and to the outside world. The first 
principle in Rotary is Attendance. 
Some one has said that the heart throb 
of Rotary is the weekly contact of its 
business and professional men. There 
is no “absent treatment” in Rotary. 
For the past nine years the Oakland 
Rotary Club has been a world leader in 
this fundamental of attendance, and 
you are now under solemn obligation to 
do your part to help maintain this lead- 
ership. 

From time to time you will be asked 
to cooperate in certain acts of service. 
Let me just say that no man has ever 
put more into Rotary than he has 
taken out; and the returns to yourself 
will be just in proportion to the in- 
vestment you make of yourself in this 
club. 

Another of your responsibilities is to 
carry Rotary’s message to your craft. 
You are the only one permitted to join 
this club from your particular calling. 
Therefore, unless the other members of 
your craft hear Rotary’s message from 
you, they may not hear it at all. 

And may I remind you that since you 








have taken the name “Rotarian,” the 
outside world is going to judge Rotary 
by you. You will have opportunity to 
read good Rotary literature. You will 
hear inspiring Rotary addresses. But 
the outsider will get his only idea of 
Rotary from the way you live. 

And not the least among these ob- 
servers are the boys of our community. 
Because of Rotary’s leadership in every 
phase of boy activity, the Rotarian has 
been placed on a pedestal in the boy’s 
life. It therefore behooves all of us to 
consider well the petition of that fif- 
teen-year-old speaker at the Cleveland 
Convention of Rotary International, 
who said, “May God help you men to 
be the kind of heroes we boys think you 
are.” 

Finally, the cornerstone of all: Rotary 
is Friendship. Faithful attendance, 
work, play, use of the first name, a 
common ambition to serve—all these 
things are factors in the building of 
friendship. Robert Louis Stevenson 
has well said, “So long as we love, we 
serve; So long as we are loved by 
others, we are indispensable.” Just in 
proportion as you do your part, wili 
you come to know and love your fel- 
low-members. And just in that pro- 
portion will you become a worthy 
member of the Rotary Club. 

HARVEY B. LYON, 
Past President, Rotary Club. 


Oakland, Calif. 


Greeters 

Mest of this world’s unpleasantness 

and unhappiness is caused through 
thoughtlessness. Just think it over and 
it will be seen that this contention is 
true. The number of persons who go 
through life with the wilful intention 
of making others unhappy is fortu- 
nately very small; and fewer still are 
they who really do, with malice afore- 
thought, cause their fellows unhappi- 
ness. But how great is the multitude 
who make others suffer because of their 
thoughtlessness, and how vast is this 
mountain of unhappiness because of it. 
Not all of our thoughtlessness becomes 
apparent to us, but when we do come 
face to face with the results of it, oh, 
how we regret that we did not think 
before we acted. There is no limit we 
would not go to make amends, and, 
while apologies and explanations may 
ameliorate the hurt, the damage has 
been done, and we lose much of self- 
respect because of our failure to think 
before we acted. 

A member of the Greeters Commit- 
tee said last week that he saw a visit- 
ing Rotarian enter the dining room 
where our luncheon was held, and go 
te a table with some backwardness. He 
sat down next to a prominent member 
of this club, who was in conversation 
with a man on his other side. The 
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member glanced coldly at the visitor, 
turned away, without a word, and re- 
newed his conversation with his fellow 
member. Our Greeter saw the circum- 
stance from two tables away and, 
hurrying to the side of the stranger, 
made it his business to make him ac- 
quainted with our voluble and courteous 
(?) member to whom his presence had 
been as clear atmosphere. 

Now, what must have been the feel- 
ing of our visiting friend to the mem- 
bership of this club? You and I were 
judged by the conduct of this member 
who was not thoughtful enough to say 
a decent “how-do-you-do.” That was not 
a wilful breach, an intended boorish- 
ness; it was simply thoughtlessness on 
the part of our friend. 

There are two peculiar types of men 
in our clubs in addition to the much 
larger number of averages. There is 
the noisy, vociferous, back-slapping 
magna-vox who would like his presence 
known amid the noise of a three-ring 
circus, who doesn’t give you time to 
notice him before he has taken, and will 
hold don’t fear, the center of the stage. 
He will look out for himself. Then there 
is the retiring gentleman, who enters 
unobtrusively and must be met with 
genuine courtesy; he does not flaunt 
himself; he is a vast storehouse of 
good fellowship and knowledge. But 
he gives himself only in proportion to 
the manner in which your welcome 
touches his finer side. Ofttimes you find 
your truest and tenderest and most en- 
during friendships among those whose 
acquaintance you made casually, but 
whom you came to know because your 
attitude toward them brought out their 
very best for you. 

Aside from the fact that it pays the 
individual to be approachable and 
courteous, it is a member’s responsibil- 
ity to his club to be so. We are all in 
the same position as Old Dog Tray— 
we are judged by the company we keep. 
And besides, this is the fellowship of 
Rotary. Have you ever tried to say 
just what fellowship is? Here is what 
William Morris calls it: “Forsooth, 
brothers, fellowship is heaven, and the 
lack of fellowship is hell; fellowship is 
life and lack of fellowship is death; 
and the deeds that ye do upon the earth, 
it is for fellowship’s sake that ye do 
them. Therefore, I bid you not dwell 
in hell, but in heaven—upon earth, 
which is a part of heaven and forsooth 
no foul part.” 

Let us not have merely a small com- 
mittee of official greeters, but let us 
have a greeters committee made up of 
every member of this club, living with 
the stranger within our gates, as with 
our own, always in heaven, in fellow- 
ship. 

EpWarD P. KIMBALL, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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First Names and Classifica: ,,,, 

ID you ever meet for the firs: 

one who was the dear fri 
dear friends of yours? Your f 
for years had talked of that fri 
you and of you to him until yo 
that you knew each other and 
friends and upon meeting you f, 
impulse to call him by his first 
and if you did not do so at on 
both were soon at it. And wa 
that a delightful experience? \ 
in introducing you one of the n 
friends said, “Tom, this is Bill. 
this is Tom” and was not ther 
a touch of kindred spirits. 

In a family of which I kne\ 
oldest son left home in his yout! 
to return till he had reached m 
life. He and members of the fa; 
born after he left had never seen exc) 
other. Can you imagine him an 
unknown brothers and sisters on 
return greeting or referring to 
other otherwise than by their first 
names? 

Permit a personal allusion. When | 
was ten years old my uncle with his 
family, whom I had seen but a fi 
times, moved to the “West.” There his 
eldest son, a few years older than | 
grew to manhood, entered business and 
became prominent in his city. Whe: 
past middle life he came “East” t 
visit and I saw him for the first tiny 
since boyhood. Do you think when w: 
met, we in unison said quietly 
formally, “Mr. Kelly, I am glad to se 
you again.” No, you can imagine ow: 
beaming countenances, hearty hand- 
shake and first name salutation. Could 
it have been possible for either of us 
to assume an attitude of cold indifferent 
formality? He was “Sam” and I was 
Frank and so it would have been, no 
matter what our respective positions in 
life might have been. 

A recent writer gave this wise quip. 
Assuming an air of grave concern he 
asked the eternal question, “Why do 
the boys and girls of today behave as 
they do?” And then he answered, “Be- 
cause they are boys and girls.” They 
just cannot help being natural any mor 
than we could at their age or can now 
that we are older. 

Just as friends and kinsfolk behav 
toward other as they do, because they 
are friends or kinsfolk and youngsters 
are moved by the irrepressible curios- 
ity and enthusiasm of youth, so Rotari- 
ans should strive for a certain attitud 
toward and certain relations with 
other. 

The ideal of the attitude and r:la- 
tionship of Rotarians, present or «)- 
sent, is fellowship. The more inti ‘te 
and cordial this relationship, the more 
nearly we approach the Rotary i «2! 
not only for the Rotarian seen, but 


(Continued on page 38) 
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“Pll put a girdle round about the earth in forty minutes.”—Midsummer Night's Dream. 


iblish Junior Section 
( Public Library 
PRINCE ALBERT, SASKATCHEWAN.— 
Spring by means of the ever-wel- 
minstrel show and a snappy play- 
given by the “Ladis-in-Rotary” the 
Rotary Club raised the necessary 
inds to establish a Junior Section in 
Public Library. 
\ committee including members of 
e Library Board and Rotarians made 
ireful selection of the reading mat- 
and books worth $500 
ave since been added so 
the boys and girls of 
he district now have a 
brary department all their 
The general public gave 
fine co-operation and those 
vho promoted the plan 
feel that they have bene- 
fited just as much as the 
Besides this the 
minstrel show brought to 
light a good deal of talent 
which will be available for 
future occasions. 


juniors. 


Performance of 


“Mikado” Nets $2,300 


ALBION, NEW YORK.—The 
Rotary clubs of Albion and 
Medina joined forces and 
staged “The Mikado,” tune- 
ful Gilbert and Sullivan 
operetta. Two months were 
spent in rehearsals and the 
xcellent performances were 
well attended. As a result 
there is $1,000 for crippled 
children work in Albion and 
$1,300 for the same purpose 
at Medina. The Albion 
club has made a policy of 





Phew. 
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Student Loan Fund 
Increased by $9,000 

ATLANTA, GEORIGA.—A report on the 
student loan fund of Atlanta Rotary 
appeared in the November number of 
THE ROTARIAN. We are now informed 
that as the result of a further presen- 
tation of this report the club 
additional subscriptions totalled more 
than $9,000, enabling the trustees to ex- 
The fund 


be > fc re 


tend the activities. has al- 


ready served more than 200 students. 


Hospital Concerts 
Since 1924 
JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA.—A 
note in the publication of Johannesburg 
Rotary shows that concerts have been 
at Johannesburg Hospital every 
Sunday 1924. 
These aids to convalescence were made 


given 
evening since July, 
possible by the efforts of Oliver Hosk 
ings and other Rotarians and the kindly 
local and vocal 


ists. The club publication 


services of musicians 











has recently changed from 
a weekly to a monthly, and 
committee chairmen and 
other 


with 


collaborate 
furnish 


officials 
the editor in 
ing material. 


Scout Camp Serves 
Large District 

RUTLAND, VERMONT. 
Four years ago Rutland 
Rotarians co-operated with 
members 


Exchangites and 


of the Chamber of Com 
merce in a campaign for 
the organization and sup 


port of a Boy Scout Coun 
cil for the county. Result 
that this 


campaign has been repeated 


were so good 
annually. 


Three years ago one 
Rotarian gave the Scouts a 
camp site 


Sunrise is 





and now Camp 
one of the best 
equipped Scout training 
camps in the country. Each 


year the camp manage- 
ment has included two A. 
R. C. Life Saving Examin- 
ers and considerable suc- 





Nebraska 


cess has been had in swim- 


and in life-saving 


Hnancing such work by This rustic fountain was presented to the city of Lincoln, Nebraska, —™ 8 

staging first-class produc-_ by the Rotarians of that city. The fountain is eight feet high, work. 

tions. built of rainbow granite, and stands in Antelope Park where it The Council has so far 
An interesting develop- Will be used by thousands of visitors. Dogs and birds will also had a membership of more 


nent of this joint effort is 
the warm comradeship de- 
eloped between the clubs 
irticipating. Also the ef- 
‘ort attracted so much at- 
tention that another com- 
nunity near-by became in- 
erested in Rotary and ex- 
ects to organize a club. 


mittee in charge. 


president of the local 


documents in the fountain. 


find refreshment here, for the water drains into receptacles suit- 
able for them. Presentation was made by Harvey C. Kendall, 
during whose administration the building was done, and the 
fountain was unveiled by Victor Friend, chairman of the com- 
On behalf of the people of Lincoln, Mayor 
Verne Hedge, a former district governor of Rotary, and past 
suitable acknowledgment. 
Frank C. Zehrung, a former mayor and also a past president of 
Lincoln Rotary, placed a copper container filled with appropriate 
The cost, raised by member subscrip- 
tions among the Rotarians, was approximately $1,000 


club, made 


1,000 Scouts and 560 
camp. 


than 
boys have been to 
The Council activities have 
been extended to a district 
100 by 40 miles in extent 
and much of the leadership 
needed is furnished by Ro- 
The 


tarians. Rotary club 
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This picture was taken at the charter meeting of the Rotary Club of Gouda, Holland. In his presentation speech on this occasion 

Dirk Hudig, District Governor, reminded his hearers that Gouda’s historic coat of arms bears the motto “Per aspera ad astra” 

“through the thorns toward the stars,” and that such a motto expressed Rotary very well. 
the Netherlands in which the burgomaster is a Rotarian 


has also purchased a six-acre athletic 
field for the use of Rutland juniors. A 
baseball field, tennis courts and a skat- 
ing-rink are already provided and ac- 
commodations for other sports will be 


added. 


Hold International 
Good-W ill Meetings 

FarGo, NortTH DAKOTA. 
the Fargo Rotarians returned the visit 
made by fellow-members from Winni- 
peg, Canada, and completed an ex- 
change of Sixth Object programs. 
Members of these two clubs which are 
275 miles apart, find that such meet- 
ings provide a spirit of good fellow- 
ship which can hardly be improved, and 
it is likely that the exchange will be- 
come an annual affair. War veterans, 
civic and Rotary officials took an active 
part in the programs. On their way to 
Winnipeg the twenty Fargo Rotarians 
and Rotary Anns stopped off to visit 
the club at Grand Forks. 

Another example of 
which has given much satisfaction to 
Fargo Rotarians is the joint effort of 
six service clubs which resulted in the 
erection of four large road signs ex- 
tending welcome and information about 
the meetings of the respective groups. 


Install Black 
Table for Absentees 

PUEBLO, CoLoRADO.—A  mournful- 
looking table has appeared in the dining- 
room of Pueblo Rotary, the cloth is 
black—so are the napkins, and almost 
as gloomy are the faces of those who 
sit there. They are the members who 


Recently 


co-operation 


were absent the previous week. 
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The club appoints an overseer each 
month whose duty it is to take a list of 
absentees and to use every effort to 
have them make up attendance before 
the next meeting. Absentees who do 
not sit at the black table are suitably 
fined after being requested by the presi- 
dent to explain their absence. 


An International 
Inter-City Meeting 

BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON. — Sev- 
enty-five Rotarians of Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia, drove the sixty miles to 
Bellingham where they put on a com- 
plete program in response to an invita- 
tion from the American club. A quar- 
tette as well as vocal and banjo solos 
were well received and the address by 
W. A. Cantelon on the common ances- 
try of British and United States law 
proved to be a valuable contribution 
to this Sixth Object meeting. The 
meeting closed with the singing of the 
national anthem:. of both countries. 


State Governor 
Greets Crippled Children 

ConcorD, NEW HAMPSHIRE.—Gov- 
ernor Spaulding of New Hampshire 
was in session with his Council at the 
State House when Rotarian George 
Foster informed him that there were 
several crippled children outside who 
would like to see the State executive. 
Immediately the Governor excused him- 
self and went out to the curb where 
he shook hands with the delighted 
youngsters. 

This occasion was somewhat of a di- 
version from the regular procedure of 
Concord Rotary but for the past three 
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Gouda is incidentally the first city of 





years some member of that club 
been on hand each week so that crippled 
children from the local hospital might 
enjoy an automobile ride. 


Graphic Trial 
Enlists “Big Brothers” 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE.—An actua 
case on trial before the local juvenile 
court was reproduced before the Knox- 
ville Rotarians with great fidelity 
Only the boy defendant, who had stoler 
a bicycle was not represented. So con 
vincing was the presentation that 
nearly every member of the club signed 
up to be a “Big Brother” to such boys 


Co-operate With 
Organized Workers 


BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA. — Co-opera- 
tion with organized labor by making ar- 
rangements for and assisting in the en- 
tertainment of delegates to the annua! 
convention of the Indiana Federation of 
Labor, enabled Bloomington Rotarians 
to form lasting friendships. Rotarian 
William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor wrote to Presi- 
dent Alexander of the local Rotary club, 
regretting his inability to attend. The 
local club heard an address by the vice- 
president of the State Federation on 
August 31st. 


Raise $800 to Send 
Boys to College 


VICKSBURG, MISSISSIPPI.—When it be- 
came known that four local boys could 
not pursue their education without 
financial help Vicksburg Rotaria 
mediately subscribed $800. As a 
one boy went to study journalism, two 
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were ‘able to continue 
engineering courses; 
the fourth went back to 
his second year of medi- 
study. In addition to 
ing these young men the 
ians award an annual 
olarship worth $250 to the 
ijuate of the local high 
ol who gets the highest 


KS. 


nds Fine 
By Carrier 
ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA.— 


mmendable promptness in 
iying Rotary fines was dis- 
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1yed when Crombie Allen, ‘— 
former president of Ontario 
Rotary, found he was ex- 
pected to speak at the Lions 
club of San Bernardino and at 
his home club on the same 
lay. He telegraphed his re- 
grets to the Rotarians and 
also sent a message and a dollar bill 
by carrier pigeon. The bird left San 
Bernardino at 12:05 and at 12:55 On- 
tario Rotarians unfastened the message 
from one leg of the pigeon, the dollar 
bill from the other leg. 


District Bulletin 
Gives Advance News 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA.—The in- 
ter-club relations committee of Pitts- 
burgh Rotary got the idea of issuing 
a mimeographed monthly bulletin called 
the “I. W. W.” (In-What?-When?). 
Herein will be listed the advance pro- 
grams and times of meeting for Rotary 
clubs of this district. The first issue 


came out in November and while not 
complete, as was to be expected, it 
gave some idea of the trend of activi- 
ties throughout the district. Each club 


Chile, proved an entire success. 
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The first gathering of Rotary club executives of the Sixty-fourth District, held at Valparaiso, 
During the two days of the conference many reports were given 
showing that the twenty-three clubs now organized in this district are busy in Rotary service, 
and indicating that there will soon be several new clubs. Beginning with the third man in the 
front row we have (left to right) Joaquin Lepeley, president, Valparaiso Rotary; James H. Roth, 
special commissioner; Dr. Eduardo Moore, district governor; and Adolfo Ibanez, past-president 


of Valparaiso Rotary and Minister of Instruction and Public Works 


secretary posts the I. W. W. on the 
bulletin board of his club so that mem- 
bers may avail themselves of notices 
concerning any particular program or 
other announcements that may be of 
timely importance. 

The bulletin is not to take the place 
of club publications nor will it become 
a district magazine. It will be what 
its name implies a district bulletin. 


Another Boys Band 
Being Organized 


DAUPHIN, MANITOBA.—There will be 
more music in Dauphin because of the 
recent decision of the local Rotary club 
to sponsor a boys band. It is expected 
that the cost of instruments for forty 
boys, tuition for the first year, etc., 
will amount to about $1,000. Citizens 
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This $20,000 Rotary club home was built and equipped by the Rotarians of Green- 
ville, North Carolina. The building contains a banquet hall, Rotary club offices, 
kitchen, ete. A news item giving further details appears elsewhere on this page 





of Dauphin have responded readily to 
the club’s appeal for funds. 


President Emeritus Speaks 
at Inter-City Meeting 

DELAVAN, WISCONSIN.—Paul P. Har 
ris, founder and President Emeritus of 
Rotary International, was the chief 
speaker at an inter-city meeting of Ro- 
tarians held here recently. Delegations 
from Burlington, Janesville, Beloit, and 
Harvard met with the Delavan club, 
and heard President Emeritus Harris 
cite numerous instances in which Ro- 
tary had demonstrated its usefulness 
to the community. Harvard’s delega- 
tion numbered forty or about 91 per 
cent of the whole membership of that 
club. 

Other items of interest on the pro- 
special fel- 
lowship features, and special entertain- 


for the ladies. 


gram were Rotary songs, 


ment 


This Club Has 
$20,000 Home 


GREENVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA.—Not 
long since the Rotarians of Greenville 
gathered in anticipation of a bonfire. 
They had planned to burn all the notes 
and mortgages now rendered useless 
since the club made its last payment 
on the $20,000 club building which, with 
all furnishings has been gradually ac- 
quired during the past six or seven 
years. But when it came to burning 
the papers the whole club backed down 
and positively refused to part with the 
cherished papers—so they were placed 
in the club’s archives. 





The entire second floor of the club 
building is given over to the promotion 
of boys work, and houses a fully 
equipped gymnasium. On the main 
floor is the large dining-room, reception- 
room, locker-room, showers, kitchen and 
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pantry. Plans for a swimming pool 
and tennis courts on the grounds have 
since been approved. 

The Boy Scouts and Girl Guides have 
free use of the building and it also 
serves many other civic and patriotic 
associations. The Greenville Rotarians 
believe that they belong to the only Ro- 
tary club that its own home. 
Among the most interesting endeavors 
of this club’s program for boys are the 
Pitt County Public School Track Meet 
and the Pitt County Public School Lit- 
erary Meet which are annually attended 
by thousands of interested adults. 

Elimination contests are held among 
the various schools and the final meet 
is held at Greenville in March. The 
school scoring the highest number of 
points is presented with a library val- 
ued at $30 and other libraries are 
awarded for second and third places. 
Fifty prizes donated by local merchants 
are awarded to individual contestants. 

After the first year it was found that 
these meets were rather too much for 
the Rotarians to handle alone and the 
Kiwanis club gladly accepted a proposal 
to cooperate by handling the Literary 
Meet. Negro schools have taken up the 
plan with good results. The Inter-City 
Relay Race arranged by the Rotarians 
three years ago achieved immediate 
popularity. Eighty boys, representing 
high schools of Greenville and Wash- 
ington, participate and cover the 23- 
mile course in good time. This event 
takes place during Boys Week. 

The Rotary building is a community 
center and as such is an asset to the city. 
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During the past five 
years many Rotarians 
have crossed the At- 
lantic on the “Beren- 


garia.” Whenever a 
check-up showed a 
sufficient number of 


members on board, a 
special Rotary lunch- 
eon was arranged. 
Two Rotarians who 
have travelled on this 
boat several times, 
Wilfred Andrews of 
Ramsgate, England, 
and Herbert H. Mer- 
ritt of Cardiff, Wales, 
desired to present the 
ship’s command with 
some suitable as well 
as serviceable me- 
mento. Accordingly 
you see the silver 
gong which will be 
used to call the Ro- 
tarians on board to 
order. The wheel and 
gong are in the keep- 
| ing of Chief Steward 
William Ballyn 
| 


| 


Attendance Plan 





Brings Results 
MT. PLEASANT, TENNESSEE.—More 
than a year ago the Rotarians of 


Mount Pleasant adopted a plan whereby 
each member in alphabetical order 
wrote a letter to all the other members 
reminding them of the weekly meet- 
ing, commenting on any special fea- 
tures anticipated, and mentioning the 
absentees at the 
previous meeting. 
These letters 
have had a good 
effect on attend- 
ance and when- 
ever they have 
necessarily been 
omitted the omis- 
sion became 
noticeable. The 
writer worked 
under the general 
direction of the 
program commit- 
tee and also took 
charge of the pro- 
gram of the 
meeting which he 
advertised. This 
club was the first 
to receive an offi- 
cial visit from the 
present District 
Governor and 
gave him a fine 
reception, with a 
program of in- 
spiration and en- 
tertainment. 
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Circulate Bronze 
Rotary Wheel 

DILLON, MONTANA.—AII the 
clubs in the Sixth District wil 
tually participate in the circulat 
a large Rotary wheel. The em} 
cast from Montana bronze and 
the inscription “To Develop A: 
ance, Friendship and_ Fel! 
Throughout Montana.” It 
started on its travels by the 
club, and will first go to Ar 
where the visitors will put on 
gram and deliver the wheel 
message from the President of Rk 
International as well as one fro: 
president of Dillon Rotary. Th 
conda president will add anothe) 
sage and the wheel will go on t 
next club and so on till finally 
be brought to the Conference at M 


City. By then the wheel will bea 
names of all the Montana club 
it is thought that this featur 


stimulate interest in the district 
ference as well as in the Internat 


convention. 
Hold Fourth International 
Boys Work Conference 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS.—Because thi 
ternational boys work conferences 


¢ 


. 
l¢ 


CO! 


Chicago were originated by Rotary h 


ternational, though now carrying 

under their own momentum, and | 
cause of the deep interest of Rota 
ans in boys, many prominent membx 
of the organization were seen at 

Fourth International Boys Work C 
ference held here Nov. 28-30. P 





This bronze and silver Rotary wheel is now circulating thi 
(Montana) 
one more message of friendship to be passed along. 
giving further details will be found elsewhere on this page 
a means of developing interest in the District and Internat: 
conventions it is proving a splendid success 
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The Rotary Club of Odense, Denmark, “the earthly home of Odin,” was recently inaugurated with twenty-one members. 





This 


picture shows those who were present at the inaugural banquet, including the presidents and secretaries of all the other Danish 


Rotary Clubs. 


illy all members of Rotary’s Inter- 
Committee on Community 
and Boys Work were in at- 
tendance, together with other officials, 
ind overseas Rotarians. The speakers 
it this conference included some of the 
best-known workers with boys. 


national 


Service 


1)-Acre Scout Camp 
Vuch in Demand 


OAK PARK, ILLINOIS.—F ive years ago 
the Rotary Club of Oak Park raised 
$1,500 with which to purchase 40 acres 
of Michigan land for the use of local 
Boy Scouts. The land has increased in 
value so that last autumn the club was 
offered $8,000 for this property. Mean- 
while the camp had served its purpose 
well as is shown by the following sta- 
tistics: 

In 1923, there were 185 Scouts at 
the camp, they represented 28 troops, 
and put in a total of 415 boy weeks. 
This year there were 304 Scouts from 
52 troops and a total of 814 boy 
veeks. 

Apparently the camp is a good in- 
vestment from any angle. 


Entertain More Than 
200 Co-eds 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA. — Because 
there are three colleges for women 
ithin fifteen miles of this city the local 
Rotarians are in a favorable position 
to extend hospitality to daughters and 
sters of fellow-members scattered 
throughout the United States. Hence 
e annual entertainment for college 
girls which is always a matter for an- 


‘icipation by both hosts and guests. 





This year more than two hundred co- 
eds enjoyed the program which was 
arranged by the few remaining bache- 
lors of the club. 


Would Slap Mosquito 
On the Proboscis 

MANILA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—Ad- 
vocating an energetic community cam- 
paign against the insidious mosquito, 
the new community service committee 
of Manila Rotary, headed by C. A. 
Johns, Supreme Court Justice, suc- 
ceeded in getting action toward the 
control of the insect most responsible 
for sickness in this community. As a 
sequel to the Rotary appeal the Gov- 
ernor General appointed a large com- 
mittee, representing all elements of the 
community; the Philippine legislature 
introduced a bill covering such control; 
and schools are being circularized with 
appropriate literature. 


100 Scout Executives 
Interested by Exhibit 

St. Louris, MitssourI.—There was an 
interesting sequel to the third annual 
Rotary-Boy Scout Merit Badge Exhibit 
held here. Numerous inquiries as to 
the methods and results of the exhibit 
induced the St. Louis Rotarians to ar- 
range a meeting which was attended 
by one hundred Scout executives from 
other cities. Rotarians who had had 
charge of various phases of the exhibit 
and the awards described their meth- 
ods. It seems likely that the exhibit, 
which has been well patronized locally, 
will be copied in other towns. 


In addition to addresses by T. C. Thomsen, a past director of Rotary International, and Special Commissioner 
Fred Warren Teele, the president of each Danish Club gave an account of what Rotary had accomplished for his city 


Women’s Auxiliary 

to Rotary Clinic 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH 

Several years ago the Rotary Club of 


COLUMBIA 


Vancouver established what is known 
as the “Rotary Institute for Chest 
Diseases.” At the same time the 


Rotary Anns organized a Women’s 
Auxiliary with a membership of forty- 
seven, composed of the and 
daughters of Rotarians. 
past year this organization has raised 
$2,910 through and 
bridges, and at their sewing meetings 
held every week 500 garments for needy 
individuals have been made. In addi- 
tion layettes, beds, bedding, food, and 
fuel have been furnished to unfortunate 
tubercular families, two 
have been entirely equipped by them. 
Through the efforts of the Auxiliary 
also, seventeen babies have been pro- 
vided with good homes. 


wives 
During the 


dances, teas, 


and homes 


Concrete Stadium 
for High School 

ASBURY PARK, 
illustration of what 
stimulate interest in civic projects is 
a recent accomplishment of the Rotary 
Club of Asbury Park. Only a year ago 
club members offered to create a cor- 
poration to finance the construction of 
a stadium on the high-school athletic 
field. Citizens soon became interested 
and but a short time after, the city 
commissioners provided the Board of 
Education with the funds necessary. 
The stadium built of solid concrete 
seats 7,200 people, and is excellently 
equipped with heated dressing-rooms, 
showers, public lavatories, and refresh- 
ment booths. 


NEW JERSEY.—An 
Rotary can do to 












the unseen, the distant Rotarian. Do 
you think of your fellow-Rotarian as 
an outsider or as a fellow, kin of yours? 
If the latter, you have the Rotary at- 
titude and the rest will take care of it- 
self. Then if he meets you as you meet 
him nothing will need to be forced, there 
will be a Rotary greeting quite natural 
let its form be what it may. That is 
Rotary. Just to the extent that we 
miss this spirit of fellowship, kinship, 
just to that extent are we failing to 
get the rich rewards Rotary holds for 
those who accept her with all she has 
to offer. The first name is not some- 
thing to be affected but something very 
natural which would be stopped only 
by repression. This is especially true 
in the United States. In other coun- 
tries there exist different practices but 
if the Rotary spirit be present it will 
find expression in one way or another. 
Then let me say a word as one of 
the elder Rotarians. The youngsters 
frequently say, “It’s hard for me to 
call you older fellows by your first 
names.” Now don’t you know the best 
of us are a little sensitive about age 
as the years creep on, and one of the 
finest thrills I get is when I so get the 
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Talking It Over 


(Continued from page 32) 


esteem and confidence of one of the 
young fellows that, meeting ‘1im at 
luncheon, he cordially and naturally 
says, “Hello, Frank.” So do not dis- 
criminate against age. 

As indicated above there are times 
and places when first names should not 
be indulged in and here individuals 
must use their own judgment. Rotary 
is an attitude, an indwelling spirit and 
if we get the true Rotary spirit we will 
not go far astray in Rotary practices. 

While writing, there is another mat- 
ter to which I will advert briefly. How 
may we have Rotarians use the proper 
nomenclature in giving their respective 
classifications? The answer is, simply 
have each member know his function as 
a Rotarian. Probably the majority of 
Rotarians, if asked what or whom they 
respectively represent in Rotary, would 
answer that they represent their re- 
spective crafts. For example one would 
say I am the shoe manufacturer rep- 
resenting in Rotary the shoe-manufac- 
turing craft or industry. Another, I 
am the Protestant Minister in Rotary 
representing the Protestant churches. 

Turn these men around. Have them 
know that, instead of being representa- 
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tives to, they are ambassadors m 
Rotary. Being an ambassador. ¢he 
question arises, to whom am I amas. 
sador? The answer, to my craft. ), 
shoe manufacturer then, in answe» to 
the call for his classification, sive; 


readily the name of those to whom he 
is to carry the message of Rotary and 
answers, “Shoe Manufacturing” \)jJe 


the Minister might answer, “Protestan: 
Churches.” 
Thus each not only gives his correct 


classification but he gets a new per. 
spective of Rotary, sees its real ob- 
jective and once this is seen the prob- 
lem of activities solves itself. Class- 
ification is the hinge on which Rotary 
turns. If I am an ambassador to 
whom am I sent and why? The answer 
covers the field of Rotary’s externa! 
objectives. 

The president might say something 
like this: Everyone of you is an am- 
bassador from Rotary. As the roll is 
called please tell us to whom you are 
ambassador, in other words give us 
your correct classification. 

G. FRANK KELLY, 
Scottdale, Pa. 

















Virginia. Club No. 2544. 
Special Representative Alex P. Grice of Nor- 
folk, Virginia; pres side nt, Robert B. Taylor; 
secretary, Wm. H. Terry, Jr. 


Virginia Beach, 


Cuthbert, Georgia. Club No. 2545. Special 
Representative: J. E. Mathis of Americus, 
Georgia; president, James W. Harris; secretary, 
Rev. Lawrence C. Gray. 

Curtis, Nebraska. Club No. 2546. Special 
Representative: Dr. Jay L. Magill of Holdrege, 
Nebraska ; president, Edgar L. Keith; secretary, 
Leonard L. Blessing. 

Exmore, Virginia. Club No. 2547. Special 


Representative: Ike J. Burbage of Cape Charles, 
Virginia; president, E. Pendleton Jones; secre- 
tary, Charles M. Lankford, Jr 

Bologna, Italy. Club No. 2548. Organization 
work completed by District Governor Piero 
Pirelli: president, Prof. Alejandro Ghigi; secre- 
tary, Dr. Pietro Vanzini. 

Perth, Australia. Club No. 2549. Organiza- 
tion work completed by Special Commissioner 
W. A. Osborne; president, Sir William Lath- 
lain; honorary secretary, Theo. V. Taylor. 

San Salvador, Salvador. Club No. 2550. Or- 
ganization work completed by Special Commis- 
James H. Roth; president, Alfonso 


sioner 
Quinones Molina; secretary, Juan Ramén 
Uriarte. 

Arapahoe, Nebraska. Club No. 2551. Special 


Representative: Ben F. Butler of Cambridge, 
Nebraska; president, George R. King; secretary, 
Roland F. Emmett. 

Onancock, Virginia. Club No. 2552. Special 
Representative: I. J. Burbage of Cape Charles, 
Virginia; president, John W. Robertson; secre- 
tary, Roscoe Jones. 

Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania. Club No. 2558. 
Special Representative: Ed. R. Wingard of Sun- 
bury, Pennsylvania; president, Frank A. Eyer; 
secretary, Ralph Witmer. 


Cambridge, Maryland. Club No. 2554. Spe- 
cial Representative: C. Norman Jefferson of 


Easton, Maryland; president, Howard W. Sim- 
mons; secretary, James B. Noble. 


Special 
James Fussell of Forrest City, 
Arkansas; president, Elgan C. Robertson; sec- 
retary, Paul B. Benham. 


Trail, British Columbia, Canada. Club No. 


Marianna, Arkansas. Club No. 2555. 
Representative: 


Joseph S. Carter 


2556. Special Representative: 
James 


of Nelson, B. C., Canada; president, 
Buchanan; secretary, Jesse Kemp. 

Hammondsport, New York. Club No. 2557. 
Special Representative: Dr. E. Walter Wood- 
bury of Bath, New York; president, Robert H. 
Howell; secretary, Warren L. Hayes. 

Oxford, New York. Club No. 2558. Special 
Representative: Carl Meecham of Greene, New 
York; president, Charles J. Parker, secretary, 
H. Curtis Whedon. 


Salford, England. Club No. 2559. Organized 
under the auspices of District Council No. 5; 
president, Samuel Delves; honorary secretary, 
F. A. Anderson. 

Valentine, Nebraska. Club No. 2560. Special 
Representative: Orwin J. Schwieger of Chad- 
ron, Nebraska; president, E. C. Davenport; sec- 
retary, R. R. Brosius. 


Baldwin Park, California. Club No. 2561. 
Special Representative: Hal P. Eastman of 
Monrovia, California; president, George R. May- 
land; secretary, S. LeRoy Putnam. 

Winchester, Massachusetts. Club No. 2562. 
Special Representative: Arthur H. Linscott of 
Woburn, Massachusetts; president, George 
Davidson; secretary, Loring P. Gleason. 

Orange, Virginia. Club No. 2563. Special Rep- 
resentative: Will H. Surber of Charlottesville, 
Virginia; president, Edward V. Breeden; sec- 
retary, P. Barbour Stovin. 


Beaver City, Nebraska. Club No. 2564. Spe- 
cial Representative: Ben F. Butler of Cam- 
bridge, Nebraska; president, Earl Freas; secre- 
tary, Winfield T. Kelley. 

Gilman, Illinois. Club No. 2565. Special Rep- 
resentative: William Berryman of Champaign, 
Illinois; president, Edwin S. Herron; secretary, 
Henry C. DeWitt. 


East Ham, England. Club No. 2566. Presi- 


dent, Ernest Edwards; secretary, Charles Eustace 
Wilson. 

Saint Etienne, France. Club No. 2567. Or- 
ganization work completed by District Governor 
Marcel Franck; president, Joseph Jaray; secre- 
tary, Marius Delomier. 

Tupper Lake, New York. Club No. 2568 
Organization work completed by Special Repre- 
sentative Ray Obenchain; president, Ralph 
Hastings; secretary, John E. Twohey. 

Garland, Texas. Club No. 2569. Organization 
work completed by +. Representative George 
Fix; president, H. . Jones; secretary, Haskell 
L. Roach. 


Eaton, Ohio. Club No. 2570. Organization 
work completed by Special Representative D. L 
Gaskell; president, Dr. H. Riley Spitter; secre- 
tary, William H. Hiestand. 

Northfield, Vermont. Club No. 2571. Special 
representative: Chauncey Willey of Barre, Ver- 
mont; president, Edward M. Holton; secretary, 
Kenneth MacMinn. 

Elmira Heights, New York. Club No. 2572 
Special Representative: Clarence Stewa f 
Elmira, New | moa president, John E. Demorest; 
secretary, Irving T. Skeels. 

Nantes, France. “Club No. 2573. Organization 
work completed by District Governor Marcel 
Franck; president, Eugene Doceul; secretary. 
Ernest Leconte. 

Lille, France. Club No. 2574. Organizatio 
work completed by District Governor * 
Franck; president, J. Wacrenier; se 
Edouard Castelin. 


Winchester, England. Club No, 2575. Pres’ 
dent, Stanley Clifton; secretary, John A. Peart. 

Horseheads, New York. Club No. 2576 Spe 
cial Representative: Clarence Stewart of f ira, 
New York; president, Mark M. Taber; sec’'4'y 
H. Ward Kinley. 

Avon, New York. Club No. 2577. ecial 
Representative: Frank D. Roberts of («ry 
New York; enten. Roy S. Allison; secretary 
Harold B. Gilbe: 

Nazareth, ~ on Club No. 2578 Spe 
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ntative: Errol K. Peters of Allen- | _—— & ee Y ] — : 
-vyivania; president, Floyd R. Shafer ; , \ 2 
Charies W. K. Shafer. | a. i 
| a ‘ 
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-wick Maryland. Club No. 2579. Spe 
eseptative: Glenn O. Garber of Fred- 
jaryland; president, Charles T. Meyer: 
W. Atlee Horine. 
ec Kralove, Czecho Slovakia. Club No. 
vanization work completed by Special 
ner Fred W. Teele; president, Adolf 
secretary, Alois Cermak. | 
bice, Czecho Slovakia. Club No. 2581. | 
ion work completed by Special Com- 
Teele; president, Vincene Kratochvil ; 
. Richard Kliment. 
_ Czecho Slovakia. Club No. 2582. Or- 
work completed by Special Commis- 
Teele; president, Josef Kralovec; secre- 
incis Sokol. 
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Statement of the Ownership, 
Vanagement, Circulation, Etc., 


BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
19 
re ROTARIAN, published monthly at Chicago, 
for October, 1927. 


Ct of Illinois t 


of Cook } 8s. f 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the | 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
P R. Kellar, who, having been duly sworn } » 
according to law, deposes and says that he is ‘Sips 
the Assistant Business Manager of THE Rorar- ke 


aN and that the following is, to the best of his 
wledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid publication 
the date shown in the above caption, re- 














iired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied ay y 7 A 
ection 411, Postal Leow snd Sabwetions, Persia's beautifully i!luminated and 

pr ted on e reverse Oo is torm, to wit: M Basel " > 
1. That the names and addresses of the pub- illustrated manuscripts graphically bring 

sher, editor, managing editor, and business to us her poetic and artistic past. 

managers are: - > 
Publisher: Rotary International, 221 E. Cul- In no less a measure our modern 
ota Ne advertising can be made to live on the 
ate printed page by the use of convincing 


and realistic illustrations. 


Managing Editor: Emerson Gause, 221 E. 
Cullerton St., Chicago, II. 

Business Managers: Chesley R. Perry and CYour Story in Picture Leaves Nothing Untold” 
Philip R. Kellar, 221 E. Cullerton Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill 

BY, . 3 7 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- BARNES CROSBY COMPANY 
poration, its name and address must be stated E. W. HOUSER. pres 
and also immediately thereunder the names and ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


not owned by a corporation, the names and 
Member American PhatoEngravers Association 








addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given): Rotary International, an IIli- 
nois Corporation, not organized for pecuniary 
profit; Arthur H. Sapp, Huntington, Ind., Presi- 
dent; Chesley R. Perry, Chicago, Ill., Secretary ; 
Rufus F. Chapin, Chicago, Ill., Treasurer; No 
capital stock and no stockholders. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

_ 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
)f stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trus- 
tee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest di- 
rect or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 

other securities than as so stated by him. 
That the average number of copies of 
ich issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
ugh the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
bers during the six months preceding the 
shown above is: (This information is re- 

ed from daily publications only.) 


(Signed) Puiuip R. Kevvar. 


“worn to and subscribed before me this 14th 
lay of October, 1927. 


(Signed) Ceci, B. Harris. 
(My commission expires 2 February, 1929.) 
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Hotels Statler 


BUFFALO CLEVELAND DETROIT 


1100 Rooms 1100 Baths 1000 Rooms’ 1000 Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


ST. LOUIS BOSTON 


650 Rooms 650 Baths 1300 Rooms__1300 Baths 


a ont 


All the above Hotels Statler are Headquarters of 9:ai Rotary Clubs 


Basic Statler Polictes 
Fixed, unchanging rates posted in every room. 
Private bath and circulating ice-water in every room. 


Recognition of the guest’s right to courteous, interested, 
helpful service from every Statler employee; and if you get 
unsatisfactory service and the local man- 

agement does not satisfy you, I will. G7 llarsn 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


2200 Rooms — NEW YORK — 2200 Baths 


(Opp. Pennsylvania Station — Statler Operated ) 
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to hobble ’round on crutches he felt 
that complete failure had finally come. 
All the boys except the last one were 
through college, but John did not men- 
tion his troubles to them—a man bears 
his own burdens. 

Then Colone! Prouty came to call— 
or more accurately to collect. “Couldn’t 
you let it go over this time, Colonel?” 
asked John, “I’ve been laid up since 
Christmas, and I’ve had no chance to 
look after things. Next time I could 
pay it all together.” 

“No, John!” the Colonel was firm and 
trying not to be obviously eager. “No, 
I’m sorry, but business is business, you 
know—I have to get my interest when 
it’s due.” 

“Just a few months,” urged John, 
“Now that I’m on my feet again I 
could manage if I had a little more 
time.” 

“T’'ll give you till the first of the 
month,” said the Colonel magnan- 
imously, but very deliberately. “If you 
haven’t got it by then you’ll have to get 
out. I’ll be obliged to foreclose—that’s 
the best I can do.” 

Foreclose! John had always dreaded 
that word—now it fairly leapt at him 
and mocked. 

Mapleton had been feeling very 
prosperous lately and wished to an- 
nounce the fact. So there was to be an 
Old Home Week and invitations went 
out to all those who had lived there. 
People cleaned up their houses and 
mowed their lawns. The Lodge Hall 
over Goldstein’s Bank was decorated. 
There was brisk business for barbers 
and dressmakers. 

When the great week came you could 
sniff spice cake, roast chicken, berry 
pies. You could see flags and bunting. 
You could see spruced-up citizens has- 
tening to the station twice each day, 
just before the city train was due. 
The Mayor, who had been working over 
his speech for a week, elbowed his way 
to the front of the crowd. On one side 
of him stood Jacob Goldstein, success- 
ful banker; on the other Colonel 
Prouty, the millionaire. 

When the train slid to a halt out 
piled many of those who had come back 
for Old Home Week. There were 
Johnny Blakeley, Billy Boyd, Sammy 
Green and more of John Greer’s boys, 
and many others whom the old town 
hadn’t seen much of lately. 

The Mayor started on his speech— 
nobody heard much of it and the local 
reporter had a copy already. Some 


of the returning sons spied a shabby 
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A Son of His Own 


(Continued from page 21) 


old man on crutches in the rear of the 
crowd—and charged at him. 

“Dad, you old rascal!” they cried, 
grabbing his hand, slipping strong 
young arms across his_ shoulders. 
“What’s the idea of the crutches?” 

“Little accident,” John said, some- 
what too carelessly. “Be all right in a 
day or two. How’ve you been? What 
are you doing? ” And so on. 

The boys whistled shrilly at a taxi- 
cab, helped John in and then piled 
themselves all around him. They 
drove to the store and tramped all 
around the little rooms above it. They 
all talked at once—and called John by 
harsh names which somehow sounded 
very complimentary. John sat and 
smiled—and blinked. They were all 
home—all his sons—at last! 

They made him tell about the broken 
leg, the old horse, the cat, the mort- 
gage, the Colonel—everything. They 
reproached him vigorously for not 
telling them sooner. 

“Oh . .. . I didn’t want to bother 
you,” said John. “You’ve got your own 
troubles now—and I'll get along. I 
always do.” 

That started a new barrage. “Well 
now, boys—” John tried to excuse him- 
self, “I was glad to do something. You 
see, I never had a son of my own 
and eg 

“Well, you have now!” he was told 
emphatically. “It’s our turn now. 
We'll see Prouty tomorrow—and wring 
his neck! The idea of him crowding 
you for interest when he knew you’ve 
had such tough luck—” 

“Now fellows! You mustn’t blame 
the Colonel. It’s business and— Say 
it’s great to have you all home again!” 








\ ELL, Old Home Week drew to a 
close and the most important event 
loomed close, the banquet that was to 
be followed by a ball. Long tables 
were set in the Lodge Hall. His Honor 
the Mayor took his place at the speak- 
ers’ table. On either side of him sat 
Mapleton’s most distinguished citizens, 
and the more or less famous guests. 

When the banquet ended His Honor 
pulled at his too-tight dinner coat and 
began what he fondly considered a few 
light and graceful comments. Others 
arose and followed suit. After a while 
the Mayor arose again, cleared his 
throat and rumbled: 

“We will now have the pleasure of 
listening to a few words from a former 
citizen of our town, John Blakeley. 
You all remember little Johnny Blake- 
ley who grew up in Mapleton, at- 
tended our school, went away to college, 
and who is now making a famous name 
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for himself in the city. Joh 
that he has something particu 
wants to say to this brilliant ga: 
tonight.” 

He bowed in Johnny’s direct 
sat down carefully. 

Johnny rose, glanced rapid), 
the long tables, found an extra 
for a plain old man down near t!} 

Then Johnny began to talk, 
earnestly, and simply. He sp 
Mapleton and the joy of coming 
He spoke of friendship—and 

membrance of friends. He sp 
his own boyhood and told them 
of his work. 

“And now,” he said, “there 
thing I would speak of particularly. |; 
is about boys. I am sure we al! ( 
that every boy has a right to a squar 
deal. He has a right to considerat 
and to a definite place in the com 
munity. I believe too, that a boy h: 
both a right to play, and a plac: 
play.” 

A man half way down th 
leaned over to his neighbor and was 
heard by some to mutter, “Same 
sentimental slush.” But a moment 





later the smile left his face. Johnny 


Blakeley had begun to talk in terms 
his own purse. 

“So Bill, and Sam, and the rest of us 
have bought a tract of land down along 
the river—it includes the little field 
where we used to play baseball. 
are going to give it to the boys 
Mapleton to be forever their own. W< 
shall establish a trust fund, the interest 
from which will be used for the upkee) 
of this park. We shall present thé 
park to the city on behalf of the boys 
of this place and we have decided t 
name it after Mapleton’s most success- 
ful citizen.” 

Again Johnny’s quizzical glance 
flitted along the row of upturned faces 
It took in the Mayor’s self-complacent 
smile, it took in the interested expres- 
sions of Jacob Goldstein, of old Colone! 
Prouty. The hall was very st 
people waited for the name. 

“We have decided to call it th: 
Greer Park for Boys!” 


There was a little uneasy shifting 
at the tables. People looked slightly in- 


credulous. Messrs. Goldstein and 
Prouty looked at the Mayor in amaz 
ment. 
rapidly. His expression seen 
mean “Crazy! Doesn’t he know ‘\ 
man is dead broke?” 


“I am sure you will all ee,” 
Johnny continued, “that the mo-\ suc 


cessful man is he who gets the » -ge** 
returns from his investment. On ma! 


His Honor’s eyebrows ¢!mbec 
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in one thing, another in another. 
for instance invests his time 


fonor, 

effort in politics. Mr. Goldstein 

in for high finance. Colonel 
buys bonds, mortgages, and 


ged securities. 
John Greer invests time, effort, 
y—everything he has, in—boys! 
ould you not call it a successful 
tment which returned you one 
and per cent? An investment in 
yields more. The gains cannot be 
ed on any adding machine ever 
nted. They go on forever and ever. 
id you ever think that all great 
of the future must come from the 
who are with us now? That every 





We were delighted with the splendid 
nter-city meeting at Copenhagen. It 
as easy to see the fine hand of Past 
Director T. C. Thomsen in the splendid 
organization of Danish Rotary. 

Those of us who live at a distance 
ind in more equable climes sometimes 
hink of the man of the northern coun- 
tries as being of a hardy but slightly 
lifferent race. He is hardy and his 
hardiness shows in the working of his 
business mind along business and pro- 
fessional lines. We gathered at Oslo 
for a northern countries’ conference of 
club executives some forty strong. On 
Sunday we visited the Viking Ship, the 
pride of Norway, similar in kind to 


the one in which it is claimed Leif 
Ericsson discovered America. We 
isited the University museum with 
fine exhibits of Vikings’ sleds and a 
great variety of interesting objects, 
the result of their dexterity at 
the manual arts. We also visited 


the mountain of the famous ski slide 
and the museum of polar explorations 
with trophies of Nansen and Amund- 
sen. Nils Parmann and the executives 
of the Oslo club made us feel wonder- 
fully at home. The conference itself 
vas a full two days with a final bril- 
liant banquet session. Again several 
languages were used, particularly in 
frequent discussions which arose 

totary problems, but again 
English was understood by practically 
very man present. Two desires were 
ippermost in the minds of the mem- 
vers of the conference—that districts 

granted first to Norway and then 

Sweden, Finland, and Denmark, as 
ne increase in clubs should warrant. 
‘he keenest interest was shown in 


the 


over 


“uropean progress and splendid prom- 
‘es were made of immediate and rapid 
xtension in these four countries. 
Again Rotary was honored by hav- 
1g 


its President and Secretary re- 





How Fares Rotary in Europe? 


(Continued from page 13) 
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great discovery, every great deed, every | 


great movement will be initiated and | 
ing | 


carried out by some boy now grow 
up? 


“Now you know why I call John | 
Greer our most successful citizen, and 
why this little park which we who are 
his boys are presenting to the boys of 
Mapleton shall always bear his name!” 


This story began many years ago. 
This might seem to be the end. 
Actually it is not—for this is one of 
those stories that have no end. If 
you ever wondered why so many suc- 
cessful men come from a little town 
named Mapleton, you will now know 


one of the reasons. 


ceived by King Haakon of Norway. 
His Majesty showed a keen insight 
into Rotary and its ideal of a world 
brotherhood of business and _ profes- 
sional men The attention paid to 


Rotary in Europe during the past year 
by the crowned heads and chief execu- 
tives of many nations is flattering to 








the type of men making up the per-| 


sonnel of the European Rotary clubs. 

We journeyed to Goteborg, Sweden, 
where we presented the charter to the 
second Rotary club in Sweden. This 
is but the beginning of further exten- 
sion in this great country. 

Following the Oslo meeting and the 
Hamburg charter presentation we 
spent a week in England and Scotland. 
Following our contact with the execu- 
tives, the board of directors and chair- 
men of British Isles Rotary, it was 
splendid to see their clubs in action. 
We visited several inter-city meetings, 
assisted in the charter presentation of 
the Ripon, England, Rotary Club, con- 
ducted a conference of the executives 
of the Scotch clubs, and following the 
Edinburgh meeting, spent some little 
time in London visiting the London 
club and the office of the Association 
for Great Britain and Ireland, of Ro- 
tary International, under the efficient 
direction of President Thomas Stephen- 
son and Secretary Vivian Carter. We 
closed our European itinerary with a 
visit to the conference of the twelfth 
R. I. B. I. district at Worthing. 

From Edinburgh to Vienna and from 
Rome to Oslo in thirty-five days is not 
a journey easy to sum up. We can, 
however, say this, that Rotary in 
Europe from the first club in Britain 
to the first club in Germany is a suc- 
cess. The record is one of progress 
and usefulness and it is possibly not too 
much to say that Rotary will have no 
little part to play in the future peace, 
prosperity, and happiness of Europe. 








Steet ad 
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the TROPICS 


OUND NOWHERE ELSE in all the world, 
Love's Hawaiian Fruit Cake, made by 
Honolulu s master bakers, is a distinctive con- 
fection eloquent of Nature’s bounty in this 
mid-Pacific Paradise. 





Pineapple, papayas, mangoes, guavas—delicate 
fruits aatd Be O6e in their luscious ripeness— 
are glaced to golden particles, mixed and baked 
to givea rare fragrance and flavor that linger 
tantalizingly on the palate long after the last 
morsel is eaten. 

Baked weeks before Christmas, this Cake is seasoned 
and mellow. It will keep indefinitely, proving a boon to 
the hostess as a novel, exquisite item on any menu. 


May we send one or more to your friends this year, with 


our greeting card enclose ying your Christmas or 
New aunt 3 Compe snene Cake sare packed air-tight in 
attractive lithographed metal boxes for parcels po 


shipment. 
DELIVERED ANYWHERE IN THE U.S. A, 
2%-lb. Cake $3.50 postpaid; 5-lb. Cake, $6.50 postpaid. 

















| LOVE'S BISCUIT & BREAD CO., Dept.RD 
} HONOLULU, T. H. (2-cent postage) 
| or same Dept., 49 Main Street, San Francisco 


| Please senda HAWAIIAN Fruit CaKE, with my 
compliments, to 
, 
Name » 
Address = 


Beene tor $ 
Signed __ ds PO a 
Address 


} WRITE ADDITIONAL NAMES ON MARGIN j 


I enclose [ 
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Little Deeds: Great Consequences 


into marrying a girl whom he thought 
to be a cultivated woman. The real 
truth is not disclosed until the mar- 
riage ceremony is ended. Now, disap- 
pointed in his love, he is bribing his 
bride with gold to effect the separa- 
tion that would release him, when sud- 
denly from without is heard the voice 
of Pippa singing: 

Give her but a least excuse to love me! 

When—where— 

How—can this arm establish her above me, 

If fortune fixed her as my lady there, 

There already, to eternally reprove me? 

The song brings Jules to his better 
senses. He reasons with himself. Here 
is a woman with utter need of him. He 
decides to forgive her. Pippa’s song 
has stirred the depths of his compas- 
sion and worked the reconciliation. A 
bride detected in fraud and rejected is 
saved by a snatch of a little girl’s inno- 
cent song. 

Once more Pippa hurries along on 
her errand of pleasure, and once more 
she soars on the wings of imagination 
until she becomes Luigi, the young 
rebel, safe just now in the shelter of 
his mother’s love. Luigi and his mother 
are conversing together in the turret on 
the hill above Asolo. Luigi is a “pa- 
triot,” and is suspected of belonging to 
the secret Society of the Carbonari, 
and is discussing even now with his 
mother a plot to kill the Emperor of 


(Continued from page 27) 


Austria. His mother urges him to de- 
lay his journey to Vienna. She tells 
him that patriotism is an easy virtue 
for a selfish man to acquire. Luigi is 
on the very point of yielding when 
Pippa passes by, singing a song about 
a “king that lived long ago,” and con- 
cluding “No need the king should ever 
die.” Luigi is animated by the sound. 
“It is God’s voice calls,” he exclaims, 
and at once he flees from his mother’s 
home and escapes thereby the police, 
who have arranged to arrest him at the 
turret. 

Night is coming on. Pippa would 
now become for the rest of her holiday 
the holy and beloved priest, Monsignor, 
“with a heart that beats and eyes that 
mildly burn with love for all men.” 
Monsignor has just come from Rome to 
visit at his brother’s house. No storm 
can possibly invade that holy place. The 
utmost reach of happiness must be 
there. And so off to the great house 
near the cathedral. Pippa hurries to 
become, in her imagination, the beloved 
Bishop. And yet, what strange irony 
of fate! For at that very hour the 
holy Monsignor is actually engaged in 
plotting her ruin. For Pippa is the 
child of his brother, and the property 
that he is houiding rightly belongs to 
her. The girl is to be entrapped by an 
English scoundrel and taken to Rome. 





It is well for Pippa as she gat 
spiration for her toil, that she k: 
not. The Bishop is about to gi, 
consent when Pippa passes, sing 
of her innocent little songs, con 


Suddenly, God took him. 


The conscience of the ecclesi 
awakened, and the plot is drop; A 
great Bishop has heard the voice of God 
through a little child. 

Night falls, and unconscious of th; 
healing shadows of influence she has 
cast, Pippa enters her chamber. She 
has been in fancy Ottima, Jules, Luigi, 
and the holy Bishop in turn. She would 
like to come near to those whom she 
has been in fancy. She longs to d 
them good. Little does she know that 
the love and purity of her soul have in- 
fluenced them all. Unconsciously she 
has poured her blessings forth, like a 
mountain spring that can never cease 
its flow. And the touch of her inno- 
cent life has made each soul 
reached— 


A vibrant keyboard, 
Resounding to the touch of God, 
for in her cheerful songs they have 
heard the voice of God calling, warning, 
guiding, revealing. 
She falls asleep murmuring: 
“All service ranks the same with God 


With God, whose puppets, best and worst, 
Are we: there is no last nor first’ 


The World Needs Men 


By Robert Shailor Holmes 


“THERE comes to me in visions of the night 


The evils which breed wealth in plentitude. 
The wrong which are intrenched in sordid greed 
Behind the mask of profit, who will heed? 
For practice makes acceptable the laws, 

And conscience seared by gold counts not the flaws. 


The world needs men; upright stalwart men 
Who dare defend the right with voice and pen: 
The kind of men that money cannot buy 

Or promised fame: who will refute the lie 
That all men have a price; that if the lure 
Is big enough, the best will not endure. 

There are true men who will not count the cost 


There are brave men or else the world is lost. 


The ethics of the present will not do: 


Each age must write its business laws anew. 


The past has said that money was success. 
The future will be built on righteousness. 
And service to mankind will have reward, 


Esteem of men and “Well done” from the Lord. 


Then ring you forth the clarion call again: 
To build the better day: The world needs men. 


The schemes of men who compromise with right: 
For common usage now proclaims as good 
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“Je Had a Genius for 
Friendship” 
(Continued from page 28) 


ndeed, on such an occasion as 
xtended eulogy would seem to be 

f place. What this man was speaks 

eloquently than any words of ours 

hope to do. 

Some men make it easier for us to 
ght, and harder for us to do wrong. 

find ourselves craving their ap- 
al and dreading their disapproval, 
we cannot but see that they bear 
n their spirits the marks of a man. 
Jeffery Lydiatt was one of these. I| 

ive no doubt that many a man has 
measured himself by the standard re- 
ealed in this man’s life. 

“Some men have a genius for friend- 
They bind people to them with 
hoops of steel. They have the rare gift 
of making you feel at ease, of calling| 
forth the ‘best in you, so that you, ordi- 
nary mortal that you know yourself to| 
be, sometimes find yourself talking sur-| 
prisingly well when they are present. | 
Jeffery Lydiatt had this gift of creative) 
friendship. | 

“There are persons to whom we nat- 
urally turn in time of trouble, on whose 
strength we heavily lean and from 
whose fortitude we ourselves derive 
courage. Jeffery Lydiatt was one of 
these human towers of strength, these 
human sources of courage. 

“There are persons who make it 
easier for us to believe in God. We 
cannot but think that the goodness 
which we see in them is a revelation of 
something which dwells eternally at the 
heart of the world. Jeffery Lydiatt was 
one of these.” 


+ 


ship. 





“ROTARY COGS” 


By Philip E. Browning 


(Dedicated to Donald A. Adams during his 
term of office as president of Rotary Interna-| 


tional, and originall sugges ; - 
with Mr. Adams] y suggested by a conversation 


[00K to the cogs of the Rotary) 
Wheel, | 


Perfect adjustment maintain, ; 

Formed to engage in the problems at 
hand, 

Serving and serving again. 

Equal in value our many pursuits, 

Helping Creation’s great plan. 

Working together each one as the 
whole, 

Pledged to the service of man. 

We are the cogs of the Rotary Wheel, 

Brothers our duty is plain. 

He profits most who the best service) 
gives, 

Serving and serving again. 

New Haven, Conn. 
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Wonder 


South Africa offers unique advantages to anyone \ 
who feels within his veins the call of “wander 

To him who has never travelled before it 

offers a variety of romantic and wonderful scenes not to be 


lust”. 


found elsewhere 


To the experienced traveler, wearied 





} 


with the repeated sight of old scenes, South Africa df 
presents the allure of “something new” and will awaken 
in his heart the old, happy thrill of his early adventures 


Nowhere else can one find the wonders of the great “Valley of Dia 


monds.” from which over $1,000,000,000 of diamonds have been taken 


the unrivalled impressiveness of 


magnificent 


Victoria Falls, the 


“Mosi-oa-tunya”, two and a half times as high as Niagara and twice as 
wide: Kruger National Big Game Park and a hundred other scenes and 
sights, unique and memory-holding. Here you will find civilization clasp 
ing hands with primeval life, as nowhere else on earth 


Come to South Africa 


As for travel, the South African Government Railways are internation 
ally famous for comfort, speed, safety, convenience; dining and sleeping 


car service. 


The several de luxe cruises to South Africa this coming winter have 


5 


already booked over 2,000 Americans. 


Track of the Sun”, 
trated travel booklets 


Travel Bureau 
Bowling Green Offices, 


No. 11 Broadway 


Write for free booklet, “In the 
or send 12 cents (to cover postage) for fully illus 


7, 


South African Government 255 








New York City “ SE 











FATHERS— 


Son or Daughter 
a TYPEWRITER 


And be sure that it’s a 
“RESTORO Equipped” 
Underwood, the most per- 
fect writing typewriter 
that money can buy. Saves enough in rib- 
bons and time to actually pay for the type 
writer! 

Don’t buy a typewriter before first getting 
full information regarding the famous 
“RESTORO Equipped” Underwood. Other 
makes of standard typewriters such as Royal, 
Remington, L. C. Smith, etc., can also be 
supplied. Lowest prices and terms available 
at this time. 


YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. 


Typewriter Headquarters 
Dept. 189C 654 W. Randolph St., CHICAGO 


A present 


worth having 











for that SPECIAL gift, 
quv of the - Beller Grade 
will answer the problem 
Thee. J. Sichnt 
1730 Cheotnut SE. 


Philadelphio, Ba. 
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Rotary Across the Rhine 


“One day we learned that a special 
train had taken them away about noon. 

“Two hours later my wife and my- 
self received a magnificent bunch of 
white roses, with the young girl’s name 
and these words, ‘As a token of earn- 
est friendship.’ 

“We were deeply moved, and you, in 
this city will participate in this emo- 
tion, as this young girl came from 
Hamburg. 

“So there existed some kind of tie 
between myself and Hamburg from that 
day to this. 

“Let us examine this story as a mu- 
tual lesson in Rotary. 

“The message meant that nations 
may be divided, that blood may be shed, 
that the tragedies of public life may 
ruin homes materially and morally, but 
that there should be a place for love 
and friendship among the ruins. 

“Let us never forget that it is the 
primordial duty of Rotary to cultivate 
the white roses of friendship.” 

Further illustration of Rotary’s anx- 
iety to plant the white roses of friend- 
ship was given by the presentations 
made to the new club. The flags of 
Austria and Norway were the gifts of 
the Vienna and the Oslo club, respec- 
tively. In addition there was the gift 
of a unique gavel by Copenhagen Ro- 
tary. The presentation was made by 
T. C. Thomsen, past director of Rotary 
International, on behalf of his fellow- 
members in Denmark. The gavel was 
made from wood of the Danish warship 
“Mars,” which has lain at the bottom 
of the sea since 1807, when it was sunk 
in battle with the British fleet near 
Elsinore. “We wish you to use this 
gavel,” said Rotarian Thomsen, “which 
originates from a ship of war in the 
service of peace, and with it goes our 
sincere good wishes for happy relations 
between Denmark and Germany.” 


"THE gavel presentation came as a con- 

clusion to the address (in German) 
by Rotarian Thomsen, chiefly remark- 
able for its lucid description of Rotary 
aims, and the promise they hold for 
all nations. An English translation of 
the address follows: 

“It is a great privilege to be asked 
by my good friend, President Arthur 
Sapp, to address this splendid gather- 
ing of the charter members of the first 
Rotary club in Germany and your num- 
erous Rotary guests. 

“This is indeed a historical evening 
in Rotary’s progress throughout the 
world. Thousands and thousands of Ro- 
tarians have'been longing for this event. 

“Rotary is not a new religion, but a 
practical philosophy of life. Rotary 


(Continued from page 19) 


tells the old truths in a new way. In 
the Rotary club we seek to have as 
members men in leading positions, re- 
gardless of their race, nationality, re- 
ligion or political opinons, men who by 
their person and example have influence 
in wide circles. 


“In Rotary there are no prejudices of 
any kind. Rotary emphasizes the value 
of ‘Service.’ This word has no German 
word which exactly covers it, but it 
means that we should, under all circum- 
stances in life, give to our fellow- 
men not only what is due to them, 
but also, if at all possible a little 
more, something that cannot always 
be measured in money, something 
which cannot be written down in a con- 
tract or agreement, but which has the 
effect, that both parties feel entirely 
happy and satisfied. Service also means 
that we give freely, those small cour- 
tesies and pleasant services which either 
cost us nothing or at any rate not too 
much, and which are so exceedingly im- 
portant for our daily feeling of happi- 
ness. It is not often that we are able 
to do great things for others, but we 
have often and daily the opportunity 
to create little pleasures and spread 
sunshine around us. A little more 
thought for others, a little more friend- 
liness, helpfulness and understanding, 
and the result is at once that the work 
becomes easier, that the sky looks 
brighter and life more worth living. 
And the results of many experiences 
are given expressions in Rotary’s ‘He 
Profits Most Who Serves Best,’ ‘Wer 
anderen dient, dient sich selbst.’ Ro- 
tary emphasizes that we must serve 
others first, that we must endeavor to 
do as much as we possibly can for oth- 
ers under all conditions of life: 


“(1) In our home, in our relation 
with wife and children. A man 
may love his wife, but may 
forget all the little kindnesses 
and courtesies, which are so 
much appreciated and help to 
make happiness complete. And 
a man may love his children, 
but may be so busy making 
money that he scarcely knows 
them, and yet he ought to be 
their best and most intimate 
friend. 


“(2) Towards our friends. Be a 
friend yourself and you will find 
friends. There is a flood of 
love in most every man, and a 
friendly act is all that is re- 
quired to make it flow. 

“(3) Toward our office staff and 
workmen. Treat them as hu- 
man beings and not like ma- 
chines. As a Rotarian, a piano 


manufacturer, has said s 
ly: ‘Without harmony 
factory—no harmony 
piano.’ 

“(4) Towards our custome? 
suppliers. Remember t 
business is satisfactory, 
both buyer and seller 
thereby. Encourage fa 
honest dealings, and < 
act corruption and bribe 

“(5) Towards our competitors. Ep. 
courage honest competition, get 
to know your competitors per 
sonally and cooperate for ra 
ing the standard of your trade 
or profession and in other di) 
tions. 

“(6) As good citizens in our town 
in our country and _ interna- 
tionally. Good citizens loy 
their town and country, and 
this should be encouraged, onl) 
there must be the right propor 
tion between love of town, 
national feeling and feeling 
towards other countries. 


‘CED RIEFLY, as Rotarians it is ou 
duty to grow towards the aim, 

that we make use of the energy and 
power which life has given us, for th 
general welfare, that we fill our plac 
in life to the best of our ability, and 
that we be friendly and helpful towards 
our fellowmen. And if we meet a man, 
living in this spirit, a man who con 
sciously or unconsciously tries to giv 
his best to the world—be he workmar 
or farmer, scientist or merchant, eng 
neer or lawyer—we give him our hand 
with pleasure, and feel that we stand 
upon the same human foundation. 

“And he who lives his life in this 
spirit is, or will be, a happy man, in 
his home, among friends, and in his 
daily work. Life supports him from al! 
sides, and the pleasure and happiness 
which he spreads around him comes 
back to him many times multiplied and 
often in the most curious ways. 

“Speaking now internationally, we 
must get away from war, both militar) 
and economic. We must get away fro! 
the old diplomacy of isolation and 1n- 
trigues, which has built the walls 
higher around most countries the wor'd 
over. 


“We must encourage the new <'pi0- 


macy, which, across the frontiers 0! 
Europe, will build bridges of interna- 
tional understanding, tolerance and 
goodwill, and not only in arts and 
sciences, but what is more impor ant, 
in commerce and in industry. 

“We want more statesmen and ‘we! 
politicians. For a politician is a 4" 
that works for the next election. °u' 
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esman works for the next genera- 
Rotary will assist that moral dis- 
ment, without which no material 
.ntees for peace will prove ade- 


Ve want to build a united Europe, 
*h each nation loves its own na- 
traditions and culture and loves, 
least respects, those of its neigh- 
We want to build a strong Eu- 
n which we all cooperate to facili- 
the building up of agriculture, 

stry and commerce. 
Rotary International is not and can- 
be truly international without Ger- 
y, and so thousands and thousands 
Rotarans long to make your ac- 
ntance, to understand you, to make 
ends with you—long to see you pros- 
rous and strong and happy, long to 
idmire all your great national quali- 
“We remember Germany’s great con- 
tribution to the world—the long list 
of glorious names of philosophers, men 
f science and art, famous inventors and 
ereat leaders of commerce and indus- 
try. It is very fitting, that Hamburg 
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should be chosen as the first German 
city to receive Rotary—this beautiful 
city which has powerful contacts with 
countries the world over, this great 
commercial and industrial city, whose 
future destiny is well placed in the 
hands of great leaders. 

“I greet and congratulate the Ham- 
burg Rotary Club which, it seems to 
me, has been created under exception- 
ally happy circumstances in the pres- 
ence of so many prominent Rotarians, 
including our beloved President, Arthur 
Sapp. 

“I wish, therefore, to express the 
hope that the Hamburg Rotary Club 
will thrive and progress, that it will be 
the forerunner of many other strong 
and happy German Rotary clubs, and 
that Rotary in Germany will take an 
active and effective part in Rotary’s 
great work, so that we may become 
strong and powerful enough to bring 
our ideals out in practical life—for the 
betterment—not only of Europe, but of 
all countries the world over. 

“Long live the Hamburg Rotary 
Club!” 








Sunnies 


HEN the pace slackens and the 

earlier enthusiasm is tempered 

by time, have you ever slipped 
back to the old fishing haunts and 
found there a lad thinking your 
thoughts and using your tools? 

Just at the bend in the path, he 
rested contentedly beside the old willow 
stump. Tired after a long, faithful 
vigil, the crude pole rested in the 
crutch of a broken elder pushed into 
the soft earth, the heavy end tucked 
securely under an old root just within 
his grasp. 

With hands clasped over a tousled 
head, this small usurper rested on the 
sloping bank. He seemed to be looking 
out through the years—thinking—per- 
haps—about what—only God, who 
made boys with a great love for fish- 
ing, knows. His active mind, delight- 
fully unstable, may either be thinking 
about some phase of immortality or an 
improved method of tying a sailor’s 
knot in the tail of the family cat. 

A few red worms, a line, a pole cut 
from the low hanging willows, these 
are merely the tools of fishing. The 
thing that lives with us and brings us 
back is the dreaming, the unrestrained 
freedom, and always the hope that the 
next cast will entice the big one. 


Solemnly as an old priest performs 
his mystic rites, he ever and anon 
threads on a new worm, with the mysti- 
cism of all boyhood he spat on the 
wriggling lure, and as it is dropped 
down among the twisted roots he 
breathes an uncertain hope that it will 
bring him a true fisherman’s luck. 

The deepening shadows with the fear 
of unfinished chores are forgotten in 
the “just one more try,” the eternal 
hope that this time he will take it. 
And finally when forced to leave he 
dreams of tomorrow and its possibilities. 

Beside this quiet stream the lad has 
plumbed unknowingly the depths of the 
real philosophy of living. In the com- 
ing years each task will be performed 
with the sustaining hope that the next 
will bring fame and honor. Just 
around the corner, the next day or next 
year will see the coveted “golden 
fleece.” Take this hope out of his life 
and you have drained the old mill pond 
of his boyhood. 

God, Himself, made lazy days and 
stumps and sunnies to teach men to 
work and hope on, even into the gather- 
ing twilight. 

Going fishing—yes—for who knows 
what the catch may be? 

CaRL L. MILLWARD. 
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The filing system that uses an 
manila folders is operated on 
the theory that each folder in 
the cabinet will be called upon 
to hold an equal number of 
papers 

The fact is that every filing 
drawer has overcrowded, bulg- 
ing folders that disrupt and im- 
pair the efficiency of the entire 
filing system and are the cause 
of many misfiled and lost let- 
ters. 


Verte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


have been designed—in recognition 
of this fact—to eliminate these dis- 
advantages. They will hold effi- 
ciently 3, 30 or 300 letters. They 
always stand upright in the filing 
cabinet with their index tabs in plain 
view ready for quick filing and in- 
stant reference. 

We urge you to try a “Vertex” 
Pocket in the place of that folder 
in your files that carries the most 
correspondence. 





The coupon below will bring you a 








Please send me for trial in my files a free 
sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VERTEX” 
File Pocket, as described in December 
Rotari2". 

Name of Firm 
Address ni 
Name and Position of Person Inquiring 





Letter Size or Legal Size Desired?....,..—... 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. A 
13th and Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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sistance to a violation of the under- 
taking contained in the previous ar- 
ticle.’ This is the literal text of 
Article II of Locarno, but it still leaves 
unsolved the greatest problem of all, 
the distinction between aggression and 
defense. What is the legitimate de- 
fense which is granted as a right in 
this article? All modern wars have 
been camouflaged as defense and few 
countries are willing to admit that the 
wars in which they are or have been 
engaged are of any other nature. We 
have therefore inserted here a phrase 
from Article V of the Treaty of Lo- 
carno which made that treaty. possible, 
defining legitimate defense as that in 
which the attacked party offers to 
submit the dispute to possible settle- 
ment or to comply with an arbitral or 
judicial decision. 

I know that there are some who 
regard that definition with averted 
eyes. This is not the place to debate 
the point in detail, but I ask that those 
who refuse to accept it consider just 
three things in recent history: First, 
it was applied in the autumn of 1925 
when the Greek army marched over the 
Bulgarian frontier, and saved Europe, 
if not the world at large, from the out- 
break of a Balkan war which could 
hardly have failed to spread in that 
brimming powder mine which lies along 
the frontiers of Russia, an explosion 
which certainly would then have in- 
volved Europe as a whole, and who 
knows how much beyond its frontiers. 
In the second place, it enabled the 
British Government so to define its 
obligation as policeman in European 
quarrels that it could sign the Treaty 
of Locarno, the most significant volun- 
tary act of government that has yet 
been taken looking towards the out- 
lawry of war. In the third place, the 
statement has now been definitely made 
by the foreign ministers of the great 
European Powers that if the world had 
had in 1914 such a test as this, involv- 
ing recourse to recognized peaceful 
means of settlement, the World War 
itself could have been averted. Recall 
the diplomacy of Sir Edward Grey in 
those anxious last hours before the 
tragedy, when he had no such clause 
as this to refer to defining the mutual 
obligations of nations, so that the offer 
of mediation could then be interpreted 
as an affront to national honor. 

Unless there is some way to dis- 
tinguish aggression from defense, there 
is no way to outlaw war. The first 
step in the suppression of a crime is 
its definition. That definition may be 
faulty, but experience will then im- 
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(Continued from page 7) 


prove it. In any case, when a defini- 
tion calls for some kind of visible act, 
we are entering upon a path of dis- 
tinction which leads from vague ideals 
to definite law. 

The third point in the renunciation 
of war is that this must be made more 
general and not left as a disguised 
alliance by two well-meaning govern- 
ments which might serve as an en- 
couragement to thoughtless or im- 
perialist policies in the future. It is 
not enough for a nation to say that 
it will not become an aggressor. This 
is covered in Article III of our draft 
treaty, which reads as follows: “For 
the furtherance of universal peace 
among nations, the High Contracting 
Parties agree: that in the event of a 
breach of a treaty or covenant for the 
compulsory peaceful settlement of 
international disputes other than this 
covenant, each of them undertakes that 
it will not aid or abet the treaty-break- 
ing Power. In the event that the treaty- 
breaking Power is one of the High Con- 
tracting Parties, the other Party re- 
covers full liberty of action with refer- 
ence to it. The measures to be taken 
in this regard shall be determined in 
the case of the United States of 
America by the action of its own 
Government, in the case of (the other 
Power) in accordance with its existing 
treaty obligations.” 

There is in this no entanglement of 
a league that enforces peace. The 
United States simply withdraws its 
obligation to remain at peace with the 
aggressor State. But there is never- 
theless an implied threat of unfriendly 
relations which should furnish sufficient 
warning to the other Power against 
any tendency to break its covenant with 
other nations. Such a State is to all 
intents and purposes an outlaw nation, 
and the United States refuses to give it 
aid and comfort in its aggressive 
designs. 

Then follow normally two Articles 
which are almost self-explanatory. 
The one calls for the progressive codifi- 
cation of international law based upon 
the new world order, and the other 
for an adequate provision for the con- 
tinued and progressive disarmament of 
nations. 


ART II deals with arbitration and 

conciliation, and there we quote the 
existing treaties of arbitration with 
Great Britain, Japan, and France, and 
the Bryan treaties which Japan did not 
ratify at the time. These treaties do 
not provide for compulsory court pro- 
cedure or arbitration in cases of vital 
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interest and national honor, 
have even added another rese 
that they shall not apply to n 
which under international 
solely within domestic juri 
Therefore, our proposal does 
a complete legai alternative f, 
We do say, however, that even 
legal alternative is not found, 
theless the nations cannot go to wa 
about a question in dispute. 

At first sight this seems to lea 
treaty very incomplete, but that 
cause in our recent debates w: Z 
been so absorbed in the prerogatives of 
a World Court that we have tended tp 
forget that political issues seldom, jf 
ever, go to such a Court, that matters 
of vital interest seldom, if ever, ar 
arbitrated and that war generally 
arises over these very issues. That is 
the answer to this apparent inade- 
quacy of this machinery. The answer 
lies in diplomacy itself. We must not 
give up diplomacy because it fails. We 
must go back to it again. It is the 
oldest and the normal means of inter- 
national political inquiries. We must 
provide it with new facilities and in- 
sist upon a new technique. Conference 
and public discussion must take the 
place of intrigue and secrecy. That 
is how the world of business settles 
most of its affairs and that is how the 
business of nations will be chiefly 
settled in the future. 

The strategy of peace is not likely to 
be carried out on all sides with com- 
plete agreement. There will be some 
who will emphasize this or that other 
factor in its plan of action. But the 
time has now come for that action to 
be taken. It is not only France that 
asks America’s decision in this matter; 
it is the public conscience of the world. 
By a sudden turn in history the United 
States has become the most powerful 
and the richest nation since the be- 
ginning of time. Now, it is a law of 
history that no nation can exercise 
power without responsibility. The cal! 
has come to us to exercise it in ways 
that accord with all our traditions to 
an end that gives voice not only to 
the aspiration of the living but of 
those who ten years ago faced death 
in its name. Whatever else we 10, 
let us no longer divide our forces and 
weaken our strength by dissensions 
over points of immaterial differences. 
There is one goal, and only one. !t is 
at last within reach if we have the 
intelligence to see and the will to act. 
If we do not, the tribunal of hi-‘ory 
will be our judge. 
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‘Just Words” 


2ANGE, mysterious things are | 


yrds. The representatives of the 

, | mind; the embodiment of thought, 
sentiment, and passion are they. 
ye may discourse a language 
and impressive; there may be 
tion of an invisible spiritual 
surrounding us, an _ intuitive 
tion of unspoken thoughts and 
gs; but words, with magic skill 
this invisible presence, these 
operations of the mind, and 
nt them, as it were, in tangible 


rds have a fearful power. Swift- 

ed messengers are they for either 
dor evil. Could each human 
possess a tablet upon which by 
mysterious agency, words might 

be engraven in appropriate characters, 

w varied and full of meaning would 
those characters be, and how potent 
heir spell! Light words, the inter- 
change of friendly civilities, the little 
occurrences of everyday life, would be 
but faintly impressed and recognized, 
only by the charm investing them. Gay 
words, the pointed and brilliant scin- 
tillations of wit and fancy, sparkling 
as if just dropped from a diamond 
point. Noble words, the embodiment 
of the thoughts and conceptions of 
genius, set with gems, and enriched 
with a halo of glory. And words of 
Mercy, loving words of sympathy, 
burning with a radiance mild and 
lovely, as the breathing of an Angel- 
presence. This is not all fancy. Words 
are indeed engraven upon more endur- 
ing tablets than those of ivory or 
brass, concrete or stone; that of the 
immortal minds. Take the continual 
interchange in the particles of matter; 
particles thrown off from one_ sub- 
stance filling the places in the forma- 
tion of another. So words are the 
particles which minds are throwing off, 
to become incorporated with other 
words, to be as unperishable as the 
mind itseif. 

It becomes us then to consider well 
the power of this great influence for 
good or evil in our keeping. That 
careless, thoughtless word of yours may 
carry with it a thrill of agony almost 
too bitter for the sensitive spirit to 
endure. A kindly word may awaken 
in some soul energies which shall burn 
mn forever; or its opposite crush to 
earth some timid soul, and destroy 
within it the power to even rise. A 
word of encouragement, fitly spoken, 
may cause the sweet flowers of hope 
and joy to spring up in the heart, and 
sweetly lure the bright buds of promise 
to unfold in beauty. One little word 
may touch some chord, which shall vi- 
orate tones of joy or sorrow through 
the endless ages of eternity. 

—CosMo BACKMANN. 
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The Official Rotary International Emblem lapel buttons and com- 
plete emblem jewelry line with numerous changes and modern addi- 
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Rotary’s Sixth Object 


business men of America have set an 
example to the world by the success 
of their efforts to attain harmony be- 
tween employers and employed, to 
associate wage-earners with the pros- 
perity of the undertakings they work 
for, and to solve by synthesis the 
pretended antithesis between capital 
and labor. An example no less benefi- 
cent can be set by American Rotary, 
I believe, if its members will turn 
their minds resolutely toward a solu- 
tion of the problem of international 
peace; and, here again, the very basis 
and aim of Rotary point the direction 
in which the solution may be. 

The watchword of Rotary is a stand- 
ing refutation of the calumny that busi- 
ness men care for nothing save business 
profit and personal gain. It declares 
that service comes before self. Now, 
one of the chief causes of disquietude 
in the world is the belief that, when- 
ever international peace may be at 
stake, business men in general, and 
American business men in particular, 
will put self above service. The manu- 
facturers of arms, munitions, and war 
supplies are suspected of being eager 
to furnish bellicose nations with war 
material, of fomenting agitations for 
military expenditures and for big 
navies, and of acting as war-mongers 
for the sake of prospective gain. They 
are accused of being so set upon profit 
that should war be brought about by 
the wanton aggression of one nation 
against another, they would gladly 
trade with and help the aggressor pro- 
vided he were able to pay them hand- 
somely, and would protest loudly 
against any interference with their 
trade even though the object of such 
interference were to restrain or to 
coerce the aggressor. 

What truth is there in these suspic- 
ions and accusations? Is the true 
slogan of business men and Rotarians, 
in America and elsewhere, “Lip-Service 
above Self?” Have they one set of 
precepts and professions for club lunch- 
eons and another for the furtherance of 
their private interests? These are 
questions that need to be answered if 
the world is to be convinced that Rotary 
is in earnest. 

I can think of one development, at 
least, which would go far to convince 
the world that Rotary is in earnest. 
British Rotary has decided to link up 
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with a body called “The League of Na- 
tions Union,” which seeks to spread 
knowledge about the League of Nations 
in the British Isles and to educate pub- 
lic opinion to support the work of the 
League. How far British Rotarians 
understand the implications of this de- 
cision I do not know; but I do know 
that under Article 16 of the Covenant 
of the League—which is a treaty obli- 
gation for all the countries that signed 
and ratified the Peace Treaties—the 
British Government is bound to sever 
all commercial, financial, and personal 
relations between its nationals and 
those of any government which engages 
in aggressive war, and also between the 
nationals of the aggressor state and 
those of any other state whether the 
latter be a member of the League or 
not. 


F British Rotary thus undertakes to 

support the League of Nations it is 
undertaking in reality to favor the sup- 
pression of business relations between 
Great Britain and any aggressor state. 
It is undertaking also to support the 
British Government, and those of the 
other members of the League, in case 
they should attempt to sever the busi- 
ness relations between an aggressor 
state and any other state—the United 
States, for example—that is not a mem- 
ber of the League. Now, what would 
American business men and American 
Rotarians say to such a proceeding? 
Would they say and mean “Service (to 
peace) above Self?” Or would they 
cry, “My country (and my trade), right 
or wrong?” 

There is no getting away from issues 
such as these. If Rotary International 
is in earnest, it will face them squarely. 
It will not wait till a crisis is upon us. 
I have given the matter much thought, 
especially from the viewpoint of the 
United States and of American Rotary, 
as I conceive them, and, as far as I 
can see, the position is this: 

Though the United States signed the 
Peace Treaties (into all of which Presi- 
dent Wilson insisted that the Covenant 
of the League of Nations should be 
put) it did not ratify them and is con- 
sequently not bound by the same obli- 
gations as those countries which did 
ratify them. This decision of the 
American Government must be recog- 
nized and respected. The traditional 


American policy of avoiding ent 
alliances and commitments in re; 
other nations whose policies A 
cannot control, has many stron; 

in its favor. In any case it is 
and as a fact it must be reckon 
But the American people canno 
be assumed to have “gone out 
Peace” after having helped to 
war against aggressive war, be: 
wished to put a premium upon :; 
sive war in the future. At th 
lowest computation it probably 
stands that any new conflag 
would mean the end of Europ: 
not of Western Civilization, ar 
permanent destruction of Ew 
prosperity with consequences t!} 
verse of beneficial even to Ame) 
trade. It must be assumed to 
opposed to aggressive war now a: 
was in 1918, aggressive war bei: 
derstood as an attack by arms bef 
a dispute or claim has been submitt: 
to judicial inquiry, conciliation, arb 
tration, or other peaceful means of 
tlement. 

If this interpretation of the America: 
attitude is correct, cannot some mea 
be found to tell the world how Ameri 
feels and thinks? Cannot an America 
Peace Doctrine, as formal and as so! 
emn as the Monroe Doctrine, be laid 
down and proclaimed, as a purely Am: 
ican contribution to the peace of th: 
world, so that all who require a warm 
ing may be warned and all who wis 
to ban aggressive war may be encou 
aged? Cannot the United States . 
clare it to be a cardinal principle « 
its policy not to trade with, or give 
financial or moral support to any na 
tion that may appeal to the sword 
rather than to the judge or umpire as 
an agency for the settlement of its 
quarrels? 

If this could be done, no serious inter- 
national crisis would be likely to aris¢ 
The American warning would suffice to 


deter any intending aggressor. And if 


American Rotary, after considering the 


problem from its own specific angle, 


can lend its countenance and support 
to such an American Peace Doctrine, 1 
will give so strong a lead to business 


men and Rotarians in other countries 


as to bring them into line with it. Th: 
“Sixth Object” will be within sight 
a first notable fulfillment. 
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9 
‘ow Good Is Man’s 
Life? 

\W good is man’s life, the mere 
living! How fit to employ 
heart and the soul and the 

s forever in joy.” 


many of those engaged in the | 


f the world are employing “all 
irt and the soul and the senses 
r in joy.” 
sked a college professor of psy- 
the other day why he had 
this work for his life career. 
d: “I wanted something that I 
put my heart and soul into. This 


hat I yearned for.” 


oy 


Willingly he | 


| 


| 


| the price and today, although he | 


; in humble circumstances, he can 
vith genuine enthusiasm: 
good is man’s life, the mere living!” 

| talked with an investment banker 

hose life has been given to banks and 

is rather than to books and boys. 
| attended a great sales conference over 
which he presided. I visited his palatial 
ffices in the great city. The fire of 
heaven-born joy was in his every word 
and act and gesture. The glint of sat- 
isfaction was in his eye. “We are 
heavy borrowers from banks,” he said. 
“This is no game for a weakling. The 
responsibility is sometimes terrific, but 
this is what I like. I wouldn’t want to 
jo anything else in the world.” In spite 
of cares and responsibilities and wor- 
ries he was happy. He too had found 
his work. 

Aside from the self-imposed sorrows 
that come as the penalties for wrong 
thinking and living there is perhaps no 
greater cause of unhappiness in this 
old world than that which comes from 
the failure of so many to find their true 
niche in the world. Oh that all men 
might be able sincerely to say with the 
poet: 

How good is man’s life, 
The mere living | 
How fit to employ 


All the heart and soul 
And the senses forever in joy. 


—H. E. STONE. 





The Rebellion of Youth 
(Continued from page 17) 


tendency to make youth self-conscious 
and therefore to act up to his part. So 
we have at once a larger measure of 
truth and a measure of over-emphasis, 
and we are accordingly apt to be 
startled. 
No one has better grounds for feel- 
ng depressed as to the future than 
Judge Lindsey. This new book of his 
hich was written in collaboration with 
Vainwright Evans, is full of stories, 
‘rue ones that welled up from conflicts, 
‘uppressions, and explosions of Den- 
t's humanity, and had their climaxes 
the famous Juvenile Court over 
ich he so long presided. Its heroes 


“How | 
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and heroines are men and women and 
children. Life caught them, bent them, 
sometimes broke them. They suffered 
the actual physical tortures that life 
can inflict—poverty, industrial accident, 
disease—and the unhappiness, hatred 
and domestic dissension, the robberies, 
betrayals, and deaths that they bring. 
Even more they have suffered the social 
and spiritual evils of our age—things 
that have led so many into tragedy. 
He tells these stories for a purpose. 
They serve him as human illustrations 
for a penetrating analysis of modern 
life and society, and to point a moral 
for the betterment of mankind and to 
explain and buttress his philosophy of 
life, which may thus be summed up: 

“Intolerance is founded on our con- 
viction that we are running things, that 
our decisions and opinions are import- 
ant, and that ruin will follow if some- 
body else who thinks less correctly be 
permitted to make a few mistakes. Be- 
lief is the natural and instinctive thing; 
the religious instinct is as deep rooted 
and valid as the sex instinct. It is be- 
cause I believe this that I stand ready 
to adventure with life, to take chances 
with people, and to stop worrying about 
what will happen to the human raee if 
a ‘wave of looseness’ hits it. Its life 
is a progression. The force that makes 
it so is stronger than our follies can 
ever be; and it turns even these to ac- 
count. 

“There is nothing in the world that 
is not a legitimate subject for honest 
discussion—yes, even for dishonest dis- 
cussion. I wouldn’t shackle any kind 
of discussion whatever. I’d leave the 
truth to survive by its own strength, 
as it infallibly will.” 

Nevertheless there are many of us 
who feel that this sort of freedom may 
be abused and it certainly would be 
abused were we to follow his sugges- 
tions about “companionate marriages.” 
Experimentation may be all right when 
it deals with material things, but ex- 
perimentation with morals is something 
quite different and that seems to be 
what is involved in his suggestion. 
Such a cause as he advocates would ag- 
gravate not help the situations with 
which he has to deal. 


ET us look at the church. It will 
prove interesting to summarize 
some of the information recently re- 
ceived through the Federation of 
Churches about “the Youth Movement 
in America.” 

It has been within a very few years 
that the phrase “Youth Movement” was 
introduced into the United States. At 
that time the term became public by 
way of two or three magazine articles 
dealing chiefly with the development 
and activities of young people in Ger- 
many. At first, we read for the most 


part of youth in rather romantic terms 





December. >> 


—youth in revolt against P, 
civilization; youth escaping fr: 

city to the freedom of the c 
youth dancing, singing. Of { 
tional and cutural background 
which these various manifes 
sprang, we were given little ir 

tion and, subsequently, we hay 
difficulty in understanding the 
meaning of this sudden seet! 
youth since the war. The fact 

not only Germany, but almost 
European country has a body of vou 
which to a large extent is arou to 
its social responsibility—that is, 
people who realize that they ar 
parts of the present world, an 
they must educate themselves | 
facts and the problems of the 
past, and future. 

We find in studying these so-called 
“Youth Movements” that they assum: 
an infinity of points of view and modes 
of expression, many conflicting even 
among themselves. It is found also 
that this awakening (with the prob 
able exception of Germany) is x 
stricted to a minority of what one can 
call the youth of each nation. The 
significant fact is that the minority 
so large, and that the awakening j 
so intense. In Holland, for instance, 
there is a “Youth Movement” almost 
entirely religious or ethical. It com- 
prises a liberal religious group open t 
almost all creeds, also a student Chris- 
tian group; and the Practical Idealists 
Association. In addition there are 
many small groups—League of Relig- 
ious Anarcho-Communists, anti-tobacco 
and anti-alcohol societies, and hundreds 
of individuals devoted to kindred ideas 
The movement is similarly diversified 
in other countries. Each awakening 
is characteristically national in expres 
sion and background. 

“Jugendbewegung” has been trans 
lated freely “Youth Movement” but the 
word “bewegung” does not mean “move- 
ment” in the American sense. It does 
not involve an organization with defined 
creed or purpose, an office, typewriters, 
field workers, etc. “Bewegung” is the 
motion of the sea—rising, falling, 
changing. “Jugendbewegung” is youth 
spontaneously in motion. “Youth Move- 
ment” therefore is a general term for 
young people spontaneously in motion 
as live parts of their own countries 
and the world. It is youth question: 
ing, searching, acting, on an extended 
scale. 

Is there a “Youth Movement” in th: 
United States? That is, is there suct 
a determined awakening of American 
young people according to the F 
tion observer. The answer is, yes 42° 
no, mostly no. There is a grea’ 
of change, and little daring to face 
squarely social, religious, or ev‘ 
problems. Many organizations, £°0UP* 
and individuals are handling our young 
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in one way or another. Boy 
and Girl Scouts; Y. M. C. A. 
Ww. C. A.; Ku Klux Klan and 
rcial interests pushing, pulling, 
ng the mass of damp clay. 
\eity is limited to bold, scattered 
juals. Our youth is not “in mo- 
‘e are signs, however, of a be- 
g, we are told, evident among col- 


S? 


tudents, who for the past four 


have been showing increased 
toms of dissatisfaction with the 
‘tion offered to them. Within 


four years, America has seen the 
, of some seven or eight individual 
als of opinion; it has seen the 
ition of several small student re- 
us groups; it has felt just the sug- 
tion of greater student interest in 
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labor and international relations; and 
it has witnessed the 
early struggle of “The National 
dent Forum.” At present the Forum, 
we are told, is the largest and most 
extensive spontaneous youth manifesta- 
tion in the United States. It is an 
organization of students (under student 
control) who have an 
minded interest in our 


formation and 
Stu- 


intense, 


open- | 
civilization. Its | 


aim is to make education a vital experi- | 
ence in American student lives; and to | 


cultivate the critically constructive, in- 
quiring mind in the soil of intellectual 
honesty. A number of criticisms have 
been directed to the Youth Movement 


during the recent months, but it ap- | 
pears that little effort has been made | 


hitherto to understand its aims and 


purposes. 


Unusual Stories of Unusual Men 


(Continued from page 29) 


tender years who had 
environments less 


of more 
been nurtured in 
lemanding and strenuous. 

During the latter part of the World 
War, Hickman, now proprietor of the 
broad acres where he had ridden hard 

a boy, leased his property and en- 
listed in the service at Camp Perry 

here his natural skill and interest in 
firearms identified him with the small 
school. Following the conflict, 
the chance coming unexpectedly after 
several futile applications, he joined 
one of the most famous law-enforce- 
ment organizations on the North 
American continent, the Texas rangers. 
Sixteen months later he was a ser- 
geant, and a month after that became 
captain of Emergency Company Num- 
ber Two. With the inauguration of 
Pat Neff as governor of Texas, Hick- 
man was given the captaincy of 
Company B and through successive 
administrations has remained a close 
friend and trusted ambassador of those 
who have occupied the gubernatorial 
chair. 


arms 


Hickman figured prominently in the 
famous Red River controversy about 
seven years ago when, as a private, he 
held supreme sway over two or three 
hundred million dollars worth of oil 
land until the United States Supreme 
Court appointed a receiver. In 1920, 
aS a sergeant, he rode with a rifle 
across the pommel of his’ saddle 
through the streets of Galveston with 
‘hirteen men, each in the leather trap- 
pings of a ranger and astride a wild 

W pony, during the intense rigors of 
: longshoreman’s strike. 

In 1923, during a railroad strike at 

enison, he quelled disorder without 

ing a shot although during one ex- 


citing encounter when strike-breakers 
were being kidnapped, he planted him- 
self in the thick of the throng and “had 
to knock a man down with my fist and 
finally draw my gun.” More recently 
he brought respect for the law to 
Borger, far-flung oi] hamlet in the Pan- 
handle, when camp fol- 
lowers threatened imminently to drive 
the law-abiding populace from their 
homes. 

There is not the slightest tinge of 
the bully in Tom Hickman. Rather he 
is the suave, polished, law-respecting 
citizen who fights his battles for peace 
and order with words, not bullets. But 
if the occasion offers—, well, there was 
the episode at Clarkesville last spring. 

Hickman had been watching a gang 
of bank thieves whose activities began 
to extend into northeast Texas. Acting 
on a tip, he had stationed himself at 
Clarkesville where he watched the traf- 
fic coming into town over the main 
highway. One day a low, blue racer 
passed him and he 


thieves and 


recognized two 
women on the back seat. 

Investigation later in the town re- 
vealed that one of them had borrowed 
pencil and paper from the cashier of 
the leading bank and had made some 
computations Hickman interpreted 
this as blueprint making. 

For two days he shadowed the bank 
and then decided the outlaws had 
changed their plans. Then, on Wednes- 
day afternoon, the blue car drove up. 
Stuart Stanley, former ranger, and his 
father “just happened” on the scene 
as the bandits entered the bank door. 
Stationing themselves across the street, 
Hickman and his aides greeted the two 
men, as they emerged with bags and 
pistols in hand, with a devastating fire 
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that ended their bank robbing days for- 
ever. It was the first time the ranger 
captain had ever pulled a trigger in 
enforcing the law. 

The East knows Tom Hickman as a 
rodeo judge. He appeared in Chicago 
only last September and at Madison 
Square Garden in 1926. He officiated 
in that capacity in the Yankee Stadium 
at New York in 1923, and the following 
year went to London with Tex Austin’s 
steer charmers. There he had tea with 
Sir Archibald and Lady Weigall in St. 
Stephens Hal! on the historic Thames, 
presented the Prince of Wales with a 
cow pony, and attired in shirt, leather 
breeches and six shooters, appeared on 
the floor of the House of Lords. He 
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even testified for his compatriots in an 
English court when the Humane So- 
ciety issued an injunction against them 
for bulldogging. 

“Smilin’ Tom” lives Rotary! The 
pay of a ranger is scarcely commen- 
surate with the risks and hardships 
which the duty involves. But the op- 
portunity of serving his fellow-man, of 
enforcing the law because of his con- 
victions as well as because of his 
office, Tom Hickman holds sacred. 

History rings with the achievements 
of peace officers from the Southwest. 
The shades of Wild Bill Hickok, Pat 
Garrett, and Bat Masterson still haunt 
the land which rang once with their 
deeds of valor. Many a puncher, with 
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his saddle for a pillow, has dr 
to dreams to the plaintive croo; 
chuck-wagon cook who sang | 
of these departed heroes. 

But they live again today, th 
of the old-time West, in the litt 
of Texas state police who hay 
granted a niche in history’s ha!! 
the Northwest Mounted. Ther he 
same gentility, the same daint}oc. 
courage, and the same deadly 
verance when duty calls. 

The rangers bear a rich traditio; 
But the future will bring one yet mo, 
glamorous. For today’s heroes, | 


sit 


those of yesterday, are not forgetting 


to put service above self. Co) 
for instance, Tom Hickman. 


Christmas in the Flop- House 


rides his white unruly hair. His 

beard, like strands of snow, grows al- 

most to his eyes. 

[How gullible children must be to think 
this fellow is Santa Claus! True, 
he has a nose like a cherry and there 
is a suggestion of “a bowl full of 
jelly” when laughter ripples down his 
body. But Santa Claus is just a 
grown-up child, isn’t he? ... And 
this man too many times has looked 
upon grief and squalor and defeat. 
True, there is rare riotous laughter 
in his eyes, but also something more: 
Sympathy and understanding and 
rich faith. 

JAKE (to himself, as he turns to his 
newspaper): Why... the light is 
better now. (He turns and looks toward 
SMITHERS, but SMITHERS has not 
moved.) 

OLD MAN (putting down his pack 
with apparent relief): Howdy, boys, 
howdy. 

BILL (with a roar of chagrin): Why, 
it’s Davy Church! 

Harry (disgustedly): Oh, shucks! 

JAKE (refusing to condescend a pleas- 
ant look toward the OLD MAN): We 
thought you was dead. 

OLD MAN (pulling off his mittens): 
Me... dead? (He laughs silently.) 
Not hardly. Don’t reckon I ever will 
die, boys. 

BILL: Them doctors said you was 
done for. I’d like to have ’em by the 
nape o’ the neck. I’d skin ’em alive. 

Harry (settling back at the checker- 
board): I’ve never skinned any doc- 
tors; does one start from the nape of 
the neck, Hoskins? 

BILL (piqued): Don’t start that durn 
“one-ing” with me, now. 
Harry (yawning): 

finish the game. 

[The OLD MAN drags his pach to the 
armchair and sits down, stretching 


Come on and 


(Continued from page 11) 


his short legs. 

checkers. 

BILL (in a wheedling manner): Well, 
it must be past midnight. Christmas 
gift, Davy! 

HARRY and JAKE 
Christmas gift! 

OLD MAN (scrutinizing each in- 
tently): I ain’t got no money, boys. 
(A flicker of shame races across their 
faces. The OLD MAN’s eyes twinkle.) 
What’d I do with money, anyhow? Jist 
give it all away like I do everything 
else. 

JAKE (affecting a contempt he cannot 
feel): Why don’t you beat it to bed 
then, you old bum, and git a part o’ 
your snorin’ done before I turn in. 

OLD MAN (with gentle forbearance) : 
No, I reckon I’ll jist set here and rest 
a spell. I’m middlin’ tired. (The 
twinkle again.) I’ve done considerable 
travelin’ tonight, you know. 

JAKE: I suppose so. Up Main Street 
and down Twenty-fourth and across 
Walnut, I suppose. Santy Claus! 

OLD MAN (wearily but with a sly 
grin): Yep, and across Denmark and 
down through Scotland and over into— 

BILL (leering at him): Stop tryin’ 
to be funny, Dave. What you got in 
that pack? 

OLD MAN (coldly): Nothin’ that in- 
terests you, Bill. Nothin’ but—/(his 
words take on a gentle warmth again) 
—jimcracks fer the children. Want to 
see? 

Harry (with a betraying sharpness): 
Of course not. 

JAKE (as if he had not heard): What 
you say you got, Davy? 

[The OLD MAN reaches carefully into 
the sack and withdraws one toy after 
another. 
OLD Man: 


BILL goes back to his 


(brightening): 


Here’s a pop gun. Little 


feller down the street a ways will wake 


up the neighbors with one o’ these her 
things tomorrow. Here’s a doll. And 
a book. And a Jumpin’ Jack. Wate! 
this little scalawag. Ain’t he a pippin’? 
[They watch him manipulate the Jwin- 

ing Jack, stir uneasily and turn awa 

OLD MAN: Whew! Ain’t you fellers 
got a little sympathy fer an old cus: 
who’s been all over the world most sine: 
sunset? 

BILL: Blah! 


OLD MAN (appealingly): Now let a 


feller have a little fun, can’t ye, Bill? 


Been up in Noo York and Noo Jersey 
and Maryland— 

JAKE (in mock disdain): Been t 
Appleton, I reckon! 

OLD MAN (seriously): Now there’s 
a good town. Small town— 


JAKE (visibly irritated): Oh, not s 


small. Must be five hundred people there 


now. When was you there? 
OLD MAN: Lots o’ times. (His eyes 
shine with mischief.) There tonight. 


JAKE: In a pig’s eye. Stop that 
foolishness. 
OtD MAN: They had the church 


across from the barber shop al! lit up 
like a house afire. 

JAKE: That’d be the Methodist 
church. ’Bout fifty yards from Vinson’s 
store? 

OLD MAN (scratching his head): Now 
I can’t say— 

JAKE: Course it was lit up. This 
is Christmas Eve. 

OLD MAN: It was snowin’ like al! git 
out. 

JAKE (half to himself): They put 
on their Christmas entertainments a 


the Methodist church. I used +> speak 
pieces there myself. Long tive 2g 
Long... long time ago. Re. liect I 
spoke the piece once about the y that 
stood on the burnin’ deck— 

BILL (poring over the hecker 
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Not if he could set down he 
Hush up. What do you know 
lly-cution? 

MAN: Well, sir, I found the 

place there I ever seen, by 

I sneaked into the parlor where 

man had put up a little bit of 

tmas tree. Somebody’s knittin’ 

Jled up on a cheer. Settin’ by 
-eplace was a pair of boots that 
me sure as shootin’ the feller that 
‘em was a—a neighborly sort 0’ 

Up over the fireplace was some- 
you don’t see often nowadays. It 
an old motto and it said: “God 

our home.” 

jake: Albert Schneider would have 

me like that. Albert’s my old part- 
! Him and me used to run together. 
Albert is the cussedest feller! (JAKE 
es to himself.) 

OLD MAN: Yes? 
vith concentration.) 

JAKE: Recollect the night I left 
home. Albert drove his bays down to 
Jonesville where I caught the train. 
It was snowin’— 

Otp MAN: Can’t I see it, though? 
Big soft blots that blur the winders, the 
yellow winders in the houses and shops. 
The smell of somebody’s two-fer-a- 
nickel cigar. Sled runners crunchin’ on 
the frozen road and horses’ hoofs pluff- 
pluffing and cold air whizzin’ against 
yer cheeks— 

JAKE: And Albert says to me: “Jake, 
watcher goin’ away from Appleton fer, 
anyhow? Whatcher leavin’ all yer 
friends fer? Come on back with me?” 
And I says to him: “Albert, foller me 
and you’ll—wear—” 

Otp MAN: Diamonds, Jake? (JAKE 
nods, looking afar off.) Lots of ’em 
layin’ around loose yet, Jake, of one 
kind er another. May surprise Albert 
yet, Jake. 

JAKE (with a sincerity that must 
amaze even himself): I’m glad you 
wasn’t bad hurt, Davy, honest. Jist 
bruised you a little bit, hum? Shucks, 
I wasn’t interested in yer job. Hear 
that, Mr. Smithers? (The manager 
looks up.) I say I wasn’t after Davy’s 
job. 

SMITHERS: Why, of course not. 
JAKE: I would have let the kid have 


(He peers at JAKE 


1t 


BILL (with bitter sarcasm): Fat 
chance he had o’ gittin’ it. It was my 
job. I'd ’ve took it, you bet. Nothin’ 
chicken hearted about old Bill Hoskins. 
I don’t mind fillin’ dead men’s shoes. 
(To Harry): Come into my king row 
and T’ll mash yer face. 

OLD MAN (lighting a pipe): 

u from Middleburg, Ohio, Bill? 

BILL (trying to forestall him): I 
‘old you last week when you was blowin’ 
yer mouth off about Milwaukee. 

OLD MAN (persistently): Been back 


Ain’t 
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recently, Bill? Seen the old _ place 
lately? 

BILL: Not so you could notice it. 


OLD MAN (winking at JAKE): Know 
they had a new depot? 

BILL (furiously): No, ner you don’t 
either. When was you in Middleburg, 
you old bum? 

OLD MAN: Oh, I jingled into Middle- 
burg about an hour ago. 

BILL: Blah! 

OLD MAN: Now that’s the blamed- 
est town for children I ever seen, by 
gum! And they was all down town, the 
whole lot of them. Happy? Well, I 
never! That is, the most of ’em (He 


puffs his pipe silently a moment.) 
Some of ’em didn’t have much to be 


happy about apparently. 


Harry (to BILL): That was a bad 
play you made then. 

BILL: Then jump me! 

OLD MAN (as if to himself): One lit- 


tle shaver, I recall, was lookin’ into a 
store winder. Bless you, in that there 
winder was a big doll in a big white 
doll buggy. Looked exactly like a baby 
er I’m a liar. She it—and 
couldn’t have it. See? 

HARRY (to BILL): Are 
checkers? 

OLD MAN: She was 
years old and 

BILL (to himself): 
old now. 

OLD MAN 
corner of his eye): 
her purty exactly 

BILL (turning in wrath): Who says 
Molly ain’t purty. Molly’s the purtiest 
little girl in Middleburg. Molly’s the 
little girl in Ohio. Mbolly’s 
little girl in the whole 
She takes after the 


wanted 
you playing 
probably ten 
Molly’d be that 


(studying BILL from the 
You couldn’t call 


purtiest 
the purtiest 
world, Molly is. 
Hoskinses. 

OLD MAN: Yes? (He peers at BILL.) 
Your little girl, Bill? 

BILL (boastingly): You bet yer life. 
Black eyes, black hair, cheeks so dog- 
gone red you’d think she’d been bustin’ 
her face into a sunset. 

HARRY (to BILL): 
checkers? 

BILL (pushing the 
the table): No! 

OLD MAN: It wasn’t snowin’ in Mid- 
dleburg. It was clear and cold and the 
stars were huddled just behind the are 
lights like as if they’d come down to see 
what in tarnation was goin’ on. Clear 


Are you playing 


checkerboard off 


and— 
BILL: 
Bright? 
me, “I—” 
OLD MAN: “Love you”—Bill. 
BILL (throwing out his chest): That’s 
the ticket. Course she loved her “pop.” 
OLD MAN: Sure she did, Bill. 
BILL: Always would, too. (He 


Molly used to call me “Pop.” 
I say! “Pop,” she used to tell 


draws a bandanna from his pocket and 
blows his nose.) She ain’t no quitter. 
The Hoskinses ain’t no quitters. 
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O_p Man (softly): Not fer very 
long, of course, Bill. 

BILL (restlessly): You saw through 
my little joke, didn’t you, Davy? 

OLD Man: Joke? 

BiLL: Yes. Us Hoskinses are the 
blamedest jokers. About my wantin’ 
yer job, you know. Why, when I heard 
you was bad off I almost throwed a 
faint. Me, almost throwed a faint! 
Imagine that! Smithers? 

SMITHERS (again looking up from the 
paper): What’s the matter? 

BILL (sternly): Make a note o’ this: 
I want you to understand I was jist 
jokin’ about wantin’ Davy’s job. I was 
goin’ to give it to the kid, see? Kind of 
a Christmas present, you might say, 
see? 

SMITHERS: Oh, sure, Bill. 

ARRY (taking a turn about the 

room): Oh, thanks, awfully. So 
sweet of you. I would have taken it. 
There’s no sham about me. I wanted it. 
(He seems to be defending himself from 
a powerfully sensed strange influence.) 
I’ve got to get some money. I don’t 
care how. A man headed for hell has 
got to have taxi fare. 

OLD MAN: Where you from, sonny? 

Harry (arrogantly): Lewistown, Illi- 
nois. Who wants to know? 

OLD MAN: There, there. 
ler have a little fun, can’t ye? 

Harry (cynically): Reckon you’ve 
been there tonight. Reckon you can 
tell me where the electric-light plant is. 


Let a fel- 


OLD MAN (shaking his head): Well 
now— 
Harry: And the skating rink— 


“gent a quarter, ladies free.” Suppose 
you know where Abe Pilson’s pool hall 
is, maybe; old Abe with a wart on his 
chin. (His voice softens.) Sold cove 
oysters. Ever eat any coves? Better 
than fresh, with plenty of salt and pep- 
per and vinegar. Abe sold brick cheese, 


too ...I1 remember . with mus- 
tard. 

OLD MAN (casually): Sort o’ de- 
serted place, ain’t it? 

Harry: Whose? Abe’s? 

OLD MAN: Lewistown. Didn’t see 


many young folks anywhere. 

Harry: Lewistown brags about how 
healthy it is. Claims nobody ever dies 
there. 

OLD MAN: Probably that explains it. 

Harry: Explains what? 

OLD MAN: Why there’s so many old 
people in the place. Cussed if it ain’t 
the blamedest place fer old folks I ever 
seen, by gum. Didn’t hear any singin’. 
Nobody laughin’ on the street. No red 
bells in the winders. Jist still... and 
. . « patient. 

Harry (unconsciously adopting the 
OLD MAN’s gentle speech): It is a 
quaint old town. In the summer about 
all you hear is the soft clatter of the 
leaves on the trees up and down Main 


Decembe, | 99- 


Street as if they were telling | 
secrets to each other. 

OLD MAN (almost accusing! 
in the winter, awful lonesome 
sonny? 

Harry (restlessly): 
much about that. 

OLD MAN (slowly and gent! 0 
but it is though, sonny. When 
passin’ one house I saw two f 
the winder, lookin’ out on th: 
street; old faces lookin’... | 

. out on the empty street. S 


I don’t 


Harry (defiant still): Jim’ 
isn’t he? 

OLD MAN: Jim? 

Harry: My brother Jim’s th 
he? 


OLD MAN (peering at Harry 
speaking deliberately): “And w 
came to himself he said, How 
hired servants of my father hav: 
enough and to spare and I perish wit 
hunger! I will arise and go t 
father, and will say to him, Father, | 
have sinned against heaven and bef 
thee, and I am not more worthy t 
called thy son: make me as one of t 
hired servants. And he arose and ¢ 
to his father. And when he wa 
a great way off, his father saw hin 
had compassion, and ran, and fi 
his neck, and—” 

Harry (humbled at last): Si 
stop, Davy! I’ve had enough. (H 
stands directly in front of the Ou 


MAN.) I have sinned against heave 
I see it now. I will not lie. I want 
your job. I would have taken it. 


hoped that you were dead. (H: 
his open hands to heaven.) But, tha 
God, we all three, Davy, thank God 
aren’t. (He stares straight at the Ou 
MAN, who smiles with a strang 
look on his face. HaArry’s hand 
slowly. His mouth falls open. Qu 
tioning comes into his eyes.) Why 
sa-ay, this isn’t Davy Church! 
BILL and JAKE: What? (7/ 
proach awkwardly.) 
BILL (in an agitated voice): Smit 
ers! Smithers! Who is this feller’ 
SMITHERS (rising and turn 
light in the direction of the 
Where? 
BILL: There in that chair. 
SMITHERS (smiling with th 
dulgence): Pshaw! Run along ' 
boys. I don’t see nobody. 
[The OLD MAN rises, pulls on /) 
and takes up his pack. Ca 
heard now just outside the 
He starts away, turns... 
waves his hand. BILL, JA! 
Harry wave. He goes to? 
and waves again. As if in a 
ful hypnosis they wave in 7 
opens the door and the car 
swells until the old flop-how 
rings. The door closes and t/ 
noise of sleighbells quickly 
ing as the curtain falls.] 
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The Human Note in Business 


(Continued from page 25) 


plans, old-age pensions, vaca- 
th pay, and many other results 
uman note in our business re- 
ps. 
nt much of my business life as 
sing manager of a large public 
I can recall, and so can almost 
reader, when we took it for 
that the motto of “The Public 


mned” was universally true. And 
en was. 
lay everything has changed. 


S in the great public utility con- 
has been sold not only to its 
‘onsumers but also to its working 
The word “service” has become 
ant in all their advertising. And 
est part of it is that they really 
and practice it, which accounts 
he fact that the public-utility con- 
of to-day never have been 
sperous and even street-railway 
mpanies, which the auto almost put 
out of business, are on the upgrade. 


as 


Not long ago a prominent man of 
business told me he was in Columbus 
me morning and before breakfast left 
‘tel for an airing. A few weeks 

he had enjoyed dinner at a 
nearby restaurant and decided to have 
breakfast there. 


before 


fe found it closed, but on the door 
n large letters hung a sign which said, 
“We do not open for breakfast but our 
‘ompetitor across the street does and 
ve can recommend the restaurant most 
ieartily.” 

Could it or would it have happened 
i quarter of a century ago? You know 
t couldn’t. 

Not long since a jeweler of my 
i.cquaintance failed on account of con- 
litions over which he had no control. 
His competitor, although only slightly 
acquainted, got a few of his friends 
together and advanced the money to 
again put him in business. Asked the 
reason, he said, 

“He does business on the square. 
Such competition is good for me. Keeps 
me on my toes and out of a rut. We 
an ill afford to lose such a man in our 
ne of business.” 

But that is an exception, you say. 
Ask friends in your own city and you 
; find almost its duplicate. At least 

have: 


Here’s a bit of humanity in the so- 


ied “cold routine” of business. <A 
xery dealer’s store burned and his 
was destroyed. There was some 
irance but the business was gone 
the dealer ruined financially. Then 
pirit of neighborliness as exem- 
| in Rotary came to his rescue. 
competitors formed an association 





in his behalf, raising the money for 
him to buy a new stock and again go 
into business. A _ staff of competent 
men selected from among his com- 
petitors took charge of getting the| 
business on its feet and then turned | 
it over to the merchant to again take 


his place in the community. 


~O to the great business conventions 
and trade association meetings and 

you will find the bulk of the program 
given over to talks and discussions on 
how best to improve business conditions 
in their trade and render the best serv- 
ice. Competitors mix freely together, 
are glad to give each other business 
hints, trade secrets, to the end that the 


service rendered shall be of the finest. 


That could not and did not happen 
until a short time ago. 

I have myself noted many of these 
associations which have adopted as 
their platform, a code of working 
principles which in many respects is 


patterned after the Code of Ethics in 


Rotary. This in simple language is the 
Golden Rule made practical. 

The business world has taken “He 
profits most who serves best” and 
worked it out in every-day life. It has 
found it actually pays in dollars and 


cents to do business on the square. 
For a long time we have had slogans 
and mottoes above our business desks 


but they never meant much. Much 
like the store that had a sign in its 
windows, 

“We Aim to Please.” 

A customer hunted up the _ pro- 


prietor and told him he should take 
some time off for 

I heard often of the Golden Rule 
when I was a boy. It was constantly 
held up to us as a great ideal. We 
heard sermons upon it but generally 
put away the doctrine with our Sunday 
clothes and never took it out until the 
next Sunday. 

It was fine for churches, as a theme 
for a sermon or to use on the stage 
but few thought it was really practical 
in business. 

Indeed the world had heard of it 
constantly. The same idea has been 
expressed in nearly every religion. 
There was really nothing new in the 
Rotary slogan or its Code of Ethics. 

A note of real human friendship was 
sounded. Few men in business can 
come into one of these associations, 
where first-name acquaintance pre- 


target practice! 


dominates, and continue to do business © 
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The 
Mysterious 
Masked 


Singer 


Who 
Was 
He? 


Surely that glorious, 


master. 





go'den 
voice must mean long years of 
training under some foreign 


And who would have 


dreamed that 


who six m¢ 


in 
il 


The Man 


Behind 
Mask was one of their own crowd 
ths before 
sing a note! How did he do it? 
could he possibly 


The 


and 


could scarcely 


How 


’,in so short a time, 


have developed this magnificent voice 


now that 
friends? 


thrilled 


and 


amazed 


his 
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There is only one answer—Physical Voice Cul 
ture! Your vocal chords are the same in con 
_— as those of Caruso, Garden or Mar 


tinelli. 


But YOURS 


are 


under-developed 


Your Hyo-Glossus throat muscle has probably 
never been used. No amount of scale singing 
will ever develop this muscle. 


muscular exercise 
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Eugene Feuchtinger can show you how 


you can build a strong, magnetic, 


will. 


But scientific 


And only 


Physical 


the amazing discovery of Prof. 


compell 


Nou 
ing 


voice that will be the marvel of your friends 
and open the door to Success and Fame. 


Scientific Voice Training 


Prof. Feuchtinger accomplishes his surprising 


results by 


silent, 


muscular 


exercises 


that 


quickly bring strength and control of certain 
vital vocal organs, heretofore almost unknov vn 
to voice culture. 


Practice these 
Soon you find your voice 
; — “thee increasing range. 


privacy. 


No tiresome scale 


-singit ng! 


marvelous silent exercises in 


stronger, richer 
Thousands have c 
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Culture” 
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Send Today! 


others have done. 


is FREE! 
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New Director Belt 
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Inches in 35 Days 


Do - want to reduce your 
waistline 4 to 6 inches? Do 
you want to feel better, look 
better, have better health? 

A new belt called Director gets at 
the cause of excess fat, and quickly 
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movement of the body, during every 
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solves excess fat away. F. P. Cowan 
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|as if the friends in that club did not 
| exist. 

Not for a minute would I have any- 
one think that Rotary and the similar 
|clubs have been entirely responsible 
| for the new note in business. Not at 
|all. There have been many causes. 
| The entrance of women into the busi- 
| ness and professional field, the influence 
of the labor organizations, the modern 
inventions which bring much of luxury 
even into poorer homes—all have had 
much to do with it. 

But I do claim that the coming of the 
Service Club—the actual putting of 
friendship to work in our every day 
humdrum life of business has been one 
of the greatest causes. 





It is significant that the new note in 
business was sounded so all could hear, 
after the Service Club movement had 
a chance to wield its influence. 

How was it before that day, and re- 
member that was only twenty-two 
years ago? A man knew few business 
associates intimately. They barely met 
and when they died they were known 
as Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones and when 
you put a handle on a man’s name you 
often build a gulf between you and 
that man that time alone can bridge. 


Rotary brought back the old first 
names of school and college days. 
Many a man hadn’t heard an old nick- 
name since play days of youth until 
Rotary associates dug it up and hung 
it on him. I care not how rough or 
uncouth the exterior, I care not how old 
or even grouchy a man may be, deep 
down in his heart is the spark of youth 
and to be brought back-again from the 
routine of every-day life, from the 
strife of commercialism into an atmos- 
phere of real friendship is good for a 
man. It often changes his entire 
horizon and grips him with a new 
purpose. It is indeed true that when 
the boy in you dies, you are dead. 

Rotary capitalizes the love of man 
for fun—clean fun. A man always 
feels better after a good laugh. I have 
seen many a dead meeting resurrected, 
set on its feet and turned into a winner 
by a good song leader planting a smile 
on every face and getting members on 
their feet to act out some “fool” song. 


Men rarely sang before the days of 
Rotary if they were cold sober. All 
too often, their singing and their re- 
ligious propensities were in their wife’s 
name. Rotary has clearly shown that 
there is a lot of fun and real melody 
left in the world and has set busi- 


ness and professional men singing and 
laughing. 

Friends are made in that atmosphere 
and when real friendship finds lodg- 
ment in the human heart, many a 
sordid practice and evil thought dis- 





appears. 





Decemb, 





In their Service Club they h: 


of “business methods,” many 
examples shown why and how 
of Ethics is workable. Le 
thought in business are on the 
program. Doctors, whom t!] 
knew as doctors and only cal! 
someone was sick, they now 
friends. Ministers, who were 
set apart before the days of 
became just boys again and 
long forgotten first name. 

I will never forget when 
highly esteemed preacher 
Rotary club. The president started ¢, 
give all his titles, the Dr., L. L. D, ang 
a flock of others which woul! 
anybody, but suddenly paused and 

“Why, no, boys, I forgot 
Rotary and among us our friend wil! 
just ‘Allen’.” 

I will never forget the com 
from that preacher. 

“That certainly sounds good. 
haven’t heard that first name 
left college. Usually if there is a 
story going ’round, I never hear th 
finish for when they see the preac 
coming they soft pedal their conversa- 
tion. If there is a good rousing s 
and the preacher heaves in sight, they 
can be depended on to tone it 
But I come in here and you reach out 
and say ‘Howdy, Allen.’ That’s going 
to help keep me young for here I know 
I am just one of the boys.” 


=) 


AN is instinctively religious. H 
may spend Sunday at golf and 
give church and religion the go-by but 
let sudden misfortune come, let the cold 
specter of death appear and he \ 
immediately turn to the church wher 
alone lasting comfort can be found. 
The trouble is that most men are 
loath to admit that sentiment is a part 
of their being. If something real) 
affects them they will cough or blow 
their nose. And yet I have seen hun- 
dreds of men at a Rotary luncheon 
give full play to their emotions when 
the Boys Work Committee told of 
boys given a man’s chance because 
Rotary was not content to merely 
mouth a slogan but had worked it out 
in actual practice in the heart of a 
boy. 


Time after time in Rotary when the 
Crippled Children Committee brought 
in some curly haired girl hobb!ing on 
crutches, who perhaps had never 


walked until Rotary took the (olden 
Rule out of a picture framed the 
wall and placed it as a sta! 


horizon of crippled children, I 
seen the tears fall unasham lown 
every cheek. 

And it is good for a man to; o 
pression to his sentiment. ‘9 ' 45 


what causes men to act, and n« 
you think it is thought or rea and 
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psychologist will tell you that 
itest impulse of action is senti- 
art action. Rotary has given 
ance to let sentiment have full 
ith the result that they have 
nt out to meet the problems of 
y life renewed in strength and 


iship has been put into busi- 
1d when friendship works, hu- 
notes are heard everywhere. 
lid those in the earliest Rotary 
think that it could ever spread 
intries where different languages 
poken and where different busi- 
customs prevail. 
t we soon found that friendship 
; the universal language and that 
onging in men’s hearts to be liked 
ave friends is just as potent in 
vay China or India as it is in 
North America. 

Think for a moment the tremendous 

fluence this has had in America and 
what it purports in the world. In my 

city there are at least ten differ- 
ent luncheon clubs—organizations more 
less similar to Rotary. Their slo- 
gans may be spelled differently but 
they all mean the same—service. Each 
is exemplifying it in some earnest 
fashion and giving their members a 
chance to express it in every-day busi- 
ness. Over a thousand of the leading 
business and professional men in my 
city alone are enjoying the fruits of 
such friendship every week. 

Does anyone think they can go back 
into business and continue fraudulent 
or even sharp business practice long 
and continue to merit the friendship 
of their fellow members? Is it any 
wonder that they have expressed in 
their daily life and in the way they 
conduct their business something of 
the spirit of service that has dominated 
their membership in some club? 

Often I think in searching for the 
cause of the tremendous change in 
business, we look far and away instead 
of close to home to give the great 
Service Club movement much credit for 
the amazing results of its influence in 
business. We never appreciate things 
close to us. The grass will ever be 
greener in my neighbor’s yard and the 
town in the next county seat is a 
regular town but there’s something the 
matter with mine. 

I have always liked the story of the 
small town man who went to New York 

| in riding down Fifth Avenue on 

e top of a bus, said, as he heard the 
Cathedral chimes, 

“Aren’t those chimes wonderful?” 

Not a response did he get from the 
nan next to him, buried as he was in 

newspaper. He repeated his ques- 
tion. No answer. In desperation he 
gave him a good nudge and said, 
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“Hey, you, aren’t those chimes won- 
derful?” 
At that the man, rather exasperated, 
said, 
“Say, I can’t hear a word you're 


saying, those darn bells are making so 
much noise.” 

You smile at that but it is typical. 
Ask yourself, you Rotary readers, if 
there has not been a 
change in your outlook on life, your 
treatment of both friends and foes, 
since the friendliness of Rotary set 
you at work in your business and pro- 
fession there to find your happiness, 
your own 
work out perhaps a new ambition in 
your heart to have the men and women 
who work for you your real friends. 


considerable 


sphere of usefulness;—to 


“TODAY we seem to be approaching 

an intensely personal note in busi- 
ness. We are making some effort to 
know our customers as merchants did 
when they went from town to town with 
pack trains; we are attempting to know 
our employees as in the days when ap- 
prentices lived at the house of a master- 
craftsman. 

Because these attempts are made on 
a large scale they will never succeed 
in securing the perfect intimacy of the 
old guild days. At the same time they 
should, if rightly handled, conduce to 
that end and show appreciable results. 
While we cannot know a man’s circum- 
stances very exactly we can know a 
good deal about humanity in general 
and approach him from that 
We can make both employees and cus- 
tomers recognize this spirit of friend- 
liness and the details will work them- 
selves out in time. 

We do not work such long hours as 
did the workman of yesterday, but 
with the help of power machinery we 
produce much more than they could by 
hand methods. Gradually we are learn- 
ing—if we have not already learned— 
to turn out just as good and honest a 
product as they did. The average 
worker has many more comforts, and 
in many instances he has an actual 
interest in the business due to our 
method of financing industries by the 
savings of many stockholders instead 
of by the capital of a few. 

We have discovered that it is good 
business to keep wages high so that the 
worker may have a high buying power. 
No longer is the worker’s position a 
static one. He has much better oppor- 
tunity for self education and advance- 
ment—he may, with good management, 
have the benefit of higher education for 
himself or his children. Besides his 
improved position in industry he has an 


angle. 


improved position in civic life due to 
the general improvement of public utili- 
ties and public recreation. 

While these conditions are at present 
very evident in the United States they 


are apparent elsewhere and seem likely 
to become more apparent as the world 
recovers from the shock of the war. 
We seem to be headed for the equality 
of opportunity which is about all we 
can expect, for since men are not born 
equally talented or equally strong there 
can never be a complete levelling. 
Competition will bring the reluctant 
ones into line, for contented workers 
will ordinarily turn out a_ superior 
Society will grow even more 


product. 
inter-dependent, and we need only look 
at the dinner menus of average families 
in leading countries to see how much 
we already secure from other lands; 
or pick up a newspaper to see how 
rapidly ideas gain international recog 
nition. With more and more direct 
sharing in business society should be 
better knit—if only from motives of 
self-interest. 

Often in the service clubs we have 
seen self-interest give way to real 
appreciation of character in others. 
Might not the same process work out 
between nations? Some nations, like 
some individuals, are specially capable 
in certain lines. As with individuals, 
nations that extend to each other an 
getting 
ideal. We realize more 


equality of opportunity are 
closer to the 
and more that no great catastrophe in 
hurts that land alone. 
strong 


any country 
Whenever this 
enough to inspire us to reach out a 
friendly hand we not only do the right 
thing but the profitable thing. 


realization is 


With improved communications we 
have less and less excuse for neglecting 
our fellow man. We may well re- 
member that these same communicators 
that carry the tidings of a national 
success or disaster abroad, can be 
equally swift to proclaim our own glory 
or shame according to our reaction. 
The same improvement in communicat- 
ing thought leaves us less excuse for 
doing the unethical thing in _ inter- 
national affairs but conscience is more 
swift and sure than the radio—when 
we give it a chance. 

So in private life, in business, in 
international affairs, we have to learn 
to give the other fellow his due. More 
—to give it even before he asks. There 
can be a very inspiring rivalry in doing 
the decent thing—and it leaves no bad 
taste as does the bitter fight to snatch 
an unfair advantage. As we go on to 
higher and ever higher conceptions of 
our duties and privileges we may out- 
grow the service club ideals. We may 
—but first we shall have to grow a good 
deal ourselves. For they are high 
ideals, and though they are not our in- 
vention or our monopoly, though pos- 
sibly they can be improved, they sum 
up the best of recent history and they 
give us ample opportunity to write new 
and glowing chapters in the near 
future. 











a rule the wedding follows shortly 
after these formalities are concluded, 
but it occasionally happens that there 
is some delay to allow the young lady 
to finish her education, or to receive a 
training in household duties, which are 
considered of greatest importance. 


Prior to the wedding a betrothal cere- 
mony takes place, which, while not 
elaborate, is considered as almost equal 
in importance to the wedding itself. 
For this event a day of good omen is 
carefully selected and in addition to the 
inevitable feast, an exchange of 
presents takes place between the en- 
gaged couple and their families. As 
a parting gift, it is usual for the 
mother to present the daughter with 
a jewel of some de- 
scription, and a hairpin (formerly a 
dagger or short sword). These three 
articles have a special significance and 
all are of a religious character. 


a small mirror, 


On her journey from her own home 
to that of the intended husband where 
the wedding ceremony takes place, the 
bride is attired in proper ceremonial 
dress and attended by relatives and 
friends. The wedding ceremony is 
simple or elaborate according to the 
social or financial status of the con- 
tracting parties. In every case it is 
impressive and conducted in strict ac- 
cord with the ancient ritual. 

A day or two before the wedding, the 
bride’s trousseau and bedding and per- 
sonal belongings are sent to the bride- 
groom’s house. On some occasions this 
is a very important detail as it may 
happen that the bride has an exten- 
sive wardrobe. Everything is carefully 
arranged and packed in “Tansu” (chest 
of drawers) and transported by coolies 
to the new home. 

The bride, accompanied by the go- 
betweens and attired in pure white or 
deep black, and Hakama 
(man’s ceremonial dress) as a present, 
arrives at the home of the bridegroom 
on the evening of the wedding day. 
She is welcomed and taken to the room 
arranged for the wedding where the 
bridegroom awaits her, and at once 
the nuptial ceremony known as San- 
san-kudo (three times three exchange 
of wine cup) is performed. In reality 
this is the only detail in a wedding 
ceremony which is always carried out. 
After the ceremony the bride ex- 
changes her white robes for those of 
bright colors, usually scarlet, and is 
then introduced to the parents and rela- 
tives of the bridegroom, and then fol- 
lows an elaborate banquet. Formerly 
it was the custom for the bride to 
blacken her teeth after marriage, but 
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that practice has now been entirely 
abandoned. 

A wedding may take place at the 
family home, or at a shrine, or at any 
other suitable place, such as a hotel 
or restaurant. In Tokyo in recent 
years an increasing number of wed- 
dings have been celebrated at the 
Daijingu Shrine. Indeed so popular 
had this place become that consider- 
able jealousy was manifested by other 
shrines in the city. Quite recently a 
foreign hotel in Kobe, now owned by 
Japanese, has arranged a shrine in the 
hotel building, which provides all the 
requirements of a religious ceremony 
when desired. This has been a success- 
ful innovation on the part of the hotel, 
as it can now cater to the religious as 
well as the social features of the wed- 
ding ceremony. 


HILDREN in Japan are perhaps 

more highly favored than their 
brothers or sisters in any other part of 
the world. The Japanese are a prolific 
race; infant mortality is high, but the 
birth rate is higher in proportion. Eight 
to ten children in one family are by no 
means unusual, and very often we hear 
of even larger numbers. 

Boys are held in greatest favor both 
by the father and mother and at all 
times claim and receive special con- 
sideration. 

Girls are not unwelcome, but they 
must always yield precedence to their 
more favored brothers; however, chil- 
dren regardless of sex are objects of 
solicitous care and affection on the part 
of their elders. 

If a Japanese family enter a train 
or a street-car, and there happens to 
be only a single seat available, the boy 
or the girl in the sequence mentioned 
would be accommodated to the exclu- 
sion of the father or mother. In many 
other ways the same preference is 
shown. In the family circle great care 
is given to the comfort and pleasure 
as well as the education, training, and 
general welfare of children. Very 
early in life they receive instructions 
which inculcate parental obedience and 
unquestioned loyalty to family, com- 
munity, country, and Emperor. 

Education in Japan is compulsory 
and practically universal, so that there 
is very little if any illiteracy. Most 
of the public schools are overcrowded, 
and there is a constant and insistent 
demand for more school buildings and 
an increase in the number and efficiency 
of teachers. 

It is characteristic of Japanese chil- 
dren that they are good-natured. They 
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Japanese Customs and Traditions 


are resourceful in the matter of 

after themselves, as well a 
younger brothers and sisters. 
provide for their own amuseme 
they seldom quarrel. In their ; 

well as in their athletic contest 
accept victory without undue ¢!:tion. 
or defeat without manifest disple:suy 
In their play the boys and girls 
naturally separate into grou; I 
themselves. 

The national sport of Japan 
doubtedly baseball, and it is more uni- 
versal here than in the United States 
Football, tennis, hockey, rowing, and 
running are also popular among th 
youths of the country, who are rapidly 


becoming proficient in all branches of 
athletics. 
Physical training is a_ recognized 


part of the curriculum in the schools 
both for boys and girls, and its bene- 
ficial results are becoming manifest ir 
the physique of the youngér generation 

As mentioned previously in this 
article children play a very important 
part in the family life of the Japanes: 
people. It is therefore not strange that 
days should be specially set apart for 
celebrations in their honor. The date 
of the boys’ festival is May 5th, and 
the girls’ March 3rd. The prominent 
feature of the day set aside for boys 
is the raising of a temporary flagpol 
on the house or near the house to 
which are attached papier-maché fish 
A large one at the top in special honor 
of the elder son or heir, and smalle! 
ones for the younger brothers; the total 
number corresponding with the number 
of boys in the family. 

The significance attaching to the cus- 
tom is that dead fish drift down th 
stream, while the live ones ascend 
There is also the suggestion of an in- 
spiration for boys through hard work, 
determination, and endurance to over- 
come all obstacles, and finally to reach 
the goal of their ambition. 


Another feature of the day is for 
noted story-tellers to be brought to the 


house to recount the meritorious 
achievements such as deed of valor, 
heroism, sacrifice, or patriotism of 
noted characters in Japanese history. 


+ 


Also for the same patriotic purpose 
inculcate loyalty, there is always ‘o be 
found on sale on boys’ day such 
articles as bows and arrows, ‘gs 
swords and toy guns. 

The celebration of girls’ day | n° 
so spectacular, but it also has © very 
special significance, both religious and 
educational, and if one has a co 
hensive knowledge of this part ular 
celebration, they may consider *)em- 
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airly well versed in Japanese “Amado” or sliding wooden shutters signs, are removable, so the size of any 

and ideals. which are used. These can be removed individual room can be increased 0 
. . ieklw an ‘ »? leaacnre ra +} lacrran 1] ot 1] 

elebration takes place indoors quic kly and at one’s pleasure, ana tne aecreased at 

pecially prepared part of the arrangement seems to be an ideal one, The floors at nvariably vered 


+ 


room in the house. It con- especially in the hot season, as it makes with straw mats called “Tatami” whic] 


a display of dolls varying in possible the throwing open of the whole are always of the conventional size 

and description, which have house. In the winter season paper 3x6 feet. The area of any room 01 
nded down in the family from “Shoji” or sliding screens are used as even the house itself is computed by 
neration to another. The dolls supplementary to the Amado, and they the number of mats The mats are 
ranged on shelves in the order ‘Serve the double purpose of admitting fragile and are consequently protected 
ir importance. The principal light and giving protection against the with most scrupulous cart Persons 
being always reserved for doll cold. using the rooms must be in stocking 
entatives of the Emperor and The interior arrangement f the feet or with very light slippers or 


ess and Court attendants. The house as regards sub-division into sandals. 


shelves are set aside for refresh- 
of various kinds. A children’s 
is a necessary adjunct of the 
ation, and on this occasion the —— = = a os -__ 

served in miniature dishes. 


rooms are both novel and practical. Corridors which usually extend e1 
The partitions which are made of tirely around the | , 
panels of paper or silk of attractive de- of three or four feet. They are con 
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lesson which is taught is the 
ous duties of women in the home 

may enable her to become of 
er service to the country. 


t 
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a complete set of festival dolls are 
<nown as Kami-hina (paper dolls) 
‘+h are considered most precious. 
They cannot be disposed of in any way, 
r by sale or gift, but must remain 
family heirloom forever. 
[The doll festival this year will be 
f unusual interest, for the reason that 
usands of children in the United 
States under the auspices of the 
Federated Churches of America are 
ending gifts of dolls to the children 
f Japan to be used on the appointed 
lay. Each doll is marked with the 
name and address of the sender. It is 
inticipated that the recipients will 
icknowledge the gifts, and thus estab- 
a line of communication between 
the younger generation of the two 
countries, which may be of inestimable 
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t seldom, if ever, happens that there 
anything in the nature of a cellar 
provided for. The roofs may be either 
tiled, shingled, or thatched. The latter 
seldom seen in cities, but in the 
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untry district it has a decided prefer- = 4 
‘nee over the other methods. The | |& = 
thatched roof is made of straw, and is | | = 

ually a foot or more in thickness. | |& = 

1S Supposed to afford warmth in | |& = 
nter and protection against the hot | |—& = 
in summer. = et 0 = 

Practically all houses are without | |E sf = 

itside walls, but a safe and satis- | |& : 
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structed of carefully selected wood of 
dark color which is capable of a very 
high polish and it is always kept in a 
most perfect condition, both as re- 
gards cleanliness and polish. In fact 
it may correctly be said that a Japan- 
ese home is a model of neatness. 

The furnishings of the Japanese home 
are extremely simple. There are no 
beds, tables, chairs, or desks, or in fact 
any of the innumerable articles of fur- 
| niture usually seen in a European or 
|an American home. There are, how- 
| ever, some decorations which consist of 
| “Kakemono” (hanging pictures) or 
carefully selected objects of art but 
they are never found in any profusion. 





It is the custom both to eat and sleep 
on the floor; cushions take the place 
of chairs and “futon” (heavily padded 
bed clothes) serve the double purpose 
of mattress and bedstead. 

For eating, small low lacquer tables 
are used and the dishes, also of lacquer 
and sometimes of great value, consist 
mostly of bowls with tightly fitting 
covers. 

It is the invariable custom for the 
Japanese to remove their shoes before 
entering the house, and failure to ob- 
serve this custom, even by a stranger, 
would be a great breach of etiquette. 
At times a Japanese host while pro- 
testing against his foreign guests re- 
moving their foot-wear is always re- 
lieved when the protest is disregarded. 

In almost every case a Japanese 
house has a garden attached. It is gen- 
|erally at the back of the house and 
faces south. Too much can hardly be 
said in praise of these gardens. They 
are large or small according to the 


|}area of the land available, or the 
financial resources of the owners. The 
arrangements and decorations vary 


with individual tastes but almost with- 
out exception the effect is artistic and 
pleasing. The ornamentation of a 
typical Japanese garden consists of 
trees, shrubs, stones, both large and 
small, and of carefully selected color 
and shape, miniature hills, very often 
representing Fujiyama, small artificial 
lakes and streams, bridges of quaint 
designs, waterfalls and even small 
temples and shrines. 


Some of the gardens belonging to the 
nobility or men of considerable wealth 
are many acres in size and naturally 
lend themselves admirably to scientific 
landscape architecture. A _ beautiful 
garden has a wonderful appeal to the 
Japanese, and very often an exces- 
sively high price is paid for an un- 
attractive house in order to secure the 
garden which surrounds it. 


prRoM time immemorial the Japanese 
have believed and practised the art 
of divination. This is generally accepted 





as a part of the system of ancestor 
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worship, and as ancestor wors 
Shintoism are practically syno: 
and as Shintoism is the ancient 
of Japan, it naturally follow 
divination has a place in the 
of the people. 

It is unlikely that the pract 
ever of the same importance in 
that it reached in some of the 
European countries, but undouh! 
it had an official status and was ; 
tained with great vigor up to t! 
of the introduction of astrolog 
fortune-telling. Some of the ol: 
of divination are still in popula 
and command the confidence of 


siderable band of followers. Thus. 
astrology } ave 


fortune-telling and 
many adherents among certain c| 
and enjoy great popularity. 


f 


It is not uncommon among Japanes 
to have good-luck days and _ bad-luck 


days; some business men will not enter 


into an important engagement unt!! 
they have “consulted the oracle”: 
is not unusual for travellers to 


for an auspicious day before starting 


on a journey. Thus in arranging for 
a wedding or any other event of 
portance the day is very carefully se- 
lected and yery often through consulta 
tion with “unseen authorities.” 

To one who considers changing his 
residence, the matter of direction has 
to be taken into account. If the direc- 
tion of the proposed new residence 
not in accordance with accepted prac 
tice, the householder often has to make 
a temporary move to a second house 
before arriving at his final destinatio 
This causes some inconvenience and ex- 
pense, but the god of good luck has 
been propitiated. 

The points of the compass are of 
serious consideration. Japanese do not 
sleep with their head to the North as 
that is the direction in which dead 
bodies are laid out. East is suppose 
to be the luckiest side, followed by 
South in the popular estimate. North- 
east is a direction particularly to b 
avoided; there is never a door or an 
opening of any kind on that side of th: 
house; because of this precaution the 
evil spirits are prevented from obtain- 
ing entrance. Occasionally Buddhist 
Temples are built in the North-east part 
of a city as a protection to the 
habitants. 


Some numbers and certain numerical 


proportions play their part in the 
superstitions of the people. [For in- 
stances, the number 7 or any com)ina- 


tion in which seven appears as 
etc., is unlucky. Numerical propor 
tions are observed in those about t 
marry; a man should not marry ® £1"! 
whose age differs from his own »y ° 
years or 9 years. The reverse of the 
above is that it is sometimes sid- 
ered especially auspicious if the ™! 
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= to be exactly three years older 
e husband. 
rtain occupations age has to be 
nto consideration; the grafting 
:planting of trees should be done 
ing men only on the theory that 
requires strength and 
But many of the old super- 
of Japan have fallen into dis- 
cept among the lower classes or, 
» claim, among the women. 


ocess 


those inclined to criticize this 

it is only necessary to remind 
that superstition still prevails in 
rn civilizations, and that fortune- 
r is still a recognized and profit- 
valling in Europe and the United 


T= state religion of Japan is Shin- 
toism which may be briefly and suc- 

netly described as ancestor worship. 
We shall not deal with the subject itself 
but will briefly refer to some of the 
haracteristics and _ practices which 
ave been handed down through gen- 
erations for the last twenty-five 
centuries. 

Shintoism comprehends the belief 
that the dead still inhabit the world 
and exercise an influence and control 
over their descendants. Following 
this belief it is natural that the 
Japanese have accepted forms and 
practised ceremonies and rites com- 
patible therewith. In all Japanese 
families of Shinto faith, it is the daily 
practice to gather in prayer before the 
family altar and to present food offer- 
ings to the ancestral spirits. Each 
member of the family is taught that 
he or she is under constant spirit 
surveillance and that his life and 
actions must be patterned by those of 
his predecessors whose characters dur- 
ing their earthly existence are pre- 
sumed to have been exemplary. 

The ancient dogmas provided for a 
strict line of conduct to be observed 
between the different members of the 
family. The wife being subservient to 
the husband and the younger child to 
the elder. Each member was obligated 
to a faithful observance of all the 
ancient customs. These obligations also 
extended beyond the family to the 
community and even to districts, so 
that a uniform and generally meri- 
torious line of conduct was established 
among the people. 

There are still districts in Japan 
where to break the law is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule; where even 

ty theft is almost unknown and 

ere houses are left open and unpro- 
ted at night as well as during the 

In these same districts kindness, 
spitality, courtesy, respect for one’s 
ers, consideration for the rights of 
iers and obedience to superiors are 
| characteristics of the people. 
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A close communication is maintained 
with the spirits of the departed through 
the medium of the family altar. Here 
reports are made of all matters of 
family interest and ancestral approval 
and assistance is invoked. It is deemed 
necessary that even comparatively un- 
important details should be reported 
on. The same custom prevails even in 
the Imperial Palace 
tional sanctuary known as the Kashiko 
Dokoro is domiciled. Here only the 
Imperial family and in special cases 
Court officials, are privileged to wor- 
ship. Here the Emperor or Empress 
or their deputies convey to the Im- 
perial Ancestors reports of important 
events such as birth, marriages, or 
deaths; the accession to the Throne, 
the starting of a foreign war or any 
other details of serious import to the 
nation. 

The _ great 


where the na- 


national shrines are 
located at Ise where the Imperial 
family or their representatives pay 
annual visits and where every Japan- 
ese is expected to go either in person 
or by proxy at least once during his 
lifetime. 

In very ancient days the belief was 
accepted that a feudal lord or others 
of high station could demand human 
sacrifices to accompany them into the 
next world. Later this custom was 
modified so that the sacrifice was 
voluntary, but still the practice was 
continued and was not at all unusual. 
As a substitute for human sacrifice 
which even in very early days was 
recognized as being too cruel the cus- 
tom of Haniwa (clay images) was 
introduced. These images which were 
in human form and life size were 
placed at the four corners of the grave 
or tomb. By order of the present 
Empress Dowager this latter custom 
has also been abolished for all time. 

Loyalty is unquestionably one of the 
outstanding characteristics of the Jap- 
anese religious life. Whether it. be to 
the family, the community, or the 
Throne, it is unswerving, immutable 
and sincere. Twice within the last 
fifteen years the Japanese people have 
been called upon to mourn the death 
of two of their Emperors, Meiji Tenno 
in 1912, and Taisho Tenno on Christ- 
mas day, 1926. On _ both occasions 
thousands upon thousands of people 
gave practical expression of their 
sorrow, sympathy, and loyalty by offer- 
ing special prayers at their homes, by 
attendance at their temples and by 
prostrating themselves in the open 
spaces in front of the Imperial palaces 
in Tokyo and Hayama. 


HE Bon Matsuri follows as a close 
second to New Year as being the 
most important as well as the most 
widely celebrated of Japanese festivals, 
—some indeed consider it of even 
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preater importance and are more punc- 
tillous in its observance. The date of 
the festival is July 13th, 14th, 15th and 
16th. It is essentially religious in char- 
acter which will be understood when it 
is known that it is a celebration in hon- 
or of the spirits of the dead who are 
temporarily set free and return to visit 
and commune with their relatives. In 
advance of the day of the celebration 
each family prepares for the visitation 
by putting their houses, their gardens, 
and their own persons in a condition of 
perfect order and cleanliness. The 
family heirlooms and priceless treas- 
ures are brought forth and the house 
adorned as in the case of the anticipated 
visit of the most honored guest. 
While the house itself receives the 
most meticulous attention that is really 
an unimportant feature as compared 
with the care given to the family 
shrine. It is here that the welcome to 
the ancestral spirits takes place, so 
naturally the preparations are of such 
a character as to convey the utmost 
degree of love, honor, and veneration. 
The hour of welcome is at twilight and 
at this time the shrine is prepared, the 
ianterns lighted, the of the 
houses opened and the family assem- 
bled to received the honored and wel- 
come guests. The ceremony is con- 


doors 


tinued for several days with the same 
preparations and with equal solemnity 
and devotion. At night time all graves 
are decorated with tiny lanterns and 
offerings of fruit and food are placed 
thereon. It was formerly the custom 
on the first day of the Bon Festival 
to refrain from taking life either of 
fish, fowl, or beast. 

On the last night a final ceremony is 
held before the shrine when the fare- 
wells are said. The food offerings are 
then collected and put into miniature 
boats or canoes and in the early dawn 
are launched in the river or bay or 
ocean to accompany the spirits to their 
habitation and provide them’ with 
proper nourishment during their jour- 
ney. In late years it has become the 
custom for business firms and house- 
holders to give their employees bonuses 
or gifts to enable them to prepare for 
this time-honored celebration. 

Fortunately distance proves no bar- 
rier to the encouragement or promo- 
tion of business and social relations 
between nations. As far as Japan is 
concerned this statement would not 
have been justified fifty years ago, but 
with increased and improved facilities 
for ocean transport the growing neces- 
sity for the exchange of commodities, 
the steady increase of travel for pur- 
poses of business and with the general 
desire of people everywhere to know 
and understand each other better, the 
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matter of distance has become rela- 
tively unimportant. 

From the earliest period of her his- 
tory and up to the middle of the 19th 
century, Japan remained isolated as far 
as the Western world was concerned. 
It is true that spasmodic relations with 
Dutch traders existed during the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth centuries 
and there were even a few Dutch set- 
tlers in the country with headquarters 
at Nagasaki. The relations, however, 
between the two peoples were never cor- 
dial and trading was of small volume 
and carried on with difficulty. 

Foreign commerce had its real be- 
ginning from the date of the signing 
of treaties of commerce and amity with 
the United States, Great Britain, and 
other leading European countries. For 
several decades after that period, trad- 
ing was of a desultory character and 
no important progress was made either 
in the expansion of commerce or in the 
promotion of friendly intercourse. 

A feeling of distrust due to lack of 
understanding of each others’ char- 
acters and intentions prevented the 
establishment of a mutual confidence 
which is the natural and necessary 
basis of all friendly relations. How- 
ever, the Japanese people had the 
desire and ambition and qualifications 
to become one of the great family of 
nations, and other countries recipro- 
cated the desire so that consummation 
was not long in its fulfillment. 


HE lack of natural resources has 

retarded and restricted the develop- 
ment of Japan’s commerce and has 
placed on her a severe handicap. When 
a country is lacking in exportable 
products the maintenance of trade 
equilibrium becomes a_ serious prob- 
lem. This has been the situation in 
Japan since the beginning of her 
foreign intercourse. Her principal 
products, silk, rice, and coal have been 
important but inadequate assets. Silk 
has been the mainstay of her exports 
for many years while rice has provided 
the chief article of diet for her con- 
stantly increasing population and has 
obviated the necessity of large im- 
portation of food stuff. The produc- 
tion of coal is very large and is im- 
portant as a source of revenue, as well 
as a factor in the development of the 
shipping industry of the country. 

The lack of natural resources has 
been a compelling influence to make of 
Japan an industrial nation, and her 
success in this particular réle has been 
remarkable, although the limit of her 
ambitions is still far from being real- 
ized. She has an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of cheap labor of steadily increas- 
ing efficiency; important economical 


resources of power in her coal mines 
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and hydro-electric installation 
excellent transportation facilit 
the fundamental requirements 
export trade are provided. I) 
tion, Japanese merchants, ban} 
insurance companies are establi: 
all important countries and cit 
the world, all acting in close co 
tion with the home manufactur, 


The world war gave a tremend 
impetus to the export trade of Japan 
New fields were opened up and ol}: on, 
were greatly developed. Not on); 
new export territories acquire: 
many lines which had not prev ous) 
appeared in the export lists 
shipped in large quantities in 
rections. However, this favorable co; 
dition did not continue indefinitely 
with the close of the war the form 
competition appeared and the trad 
reverted to its natural channels. |. 
though some markets were lost to 
Japan and others decreased in import- 
ance, the experience gained was of 
immense value as it demonstrated th 
capacity of Japanese manufactures ar 
furnished the incentive for further 
efforts. 

The countries with which Japan has 
the most important trade and _ socia! 
relations are China, the United States, 
and Great Britain. It is, however, un- 
fair to limit the list or to concede pre- 
eminence to any individual country, 
since constantly changing economic ani 
political conditions bring rapid and 
important alterations. By virtue of 
propinquity China should occupy th 
position of greatest importance with 
Japan in practically all departments 
and often that is the case, but at 
present, conditions are abnormal and 
the future is clouded with uncertainty 

Japan does not forget that from 
China has come part of her religious 
belief, many of her customs and tradi- 
tions, and even her written language, 
all of which should contribute to closer 
social and economic relations. Recent 
developments in China have been rapid 
and revolutionary in character, and 
while Japan in common with other 
countries has been willing and anxious 
to assist in the differences, the de- 
mands have been so preemptory and 
drastic as to render a satisfactory 
settlement difficult. 

It is reasonable to assert that 
the development of Japan’s trade 
other countries, the cordiality of social 
relations has correspondingly increaseé. 

The ever-increasing volume of travel, 
the exchange of visits of scienti! 
ligious, and commercial deputations, the 
expansion of commerce, and the rccog- 
nition of the interdependence of n 
have contributed to the advancement of 
mutual confidence, respect, and c-‘cem 
between Japan and other countri 
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Propounds a Question 


ntember’s issue of THE ROTARIAN I sug- 
a “Question and Answer” page and note 
ich interest in the October and Novem- 
ies (Among Our Letters) that other 
ns want the same thing. To get fis 
have to ask questions, and I hope there 
enough Rotarians to do this, to make 
uge possible. My question is this: 
London there are of Rotary 
How are they divided in sections? 
an they get members in their respec- 
clubs from anywhere in London? 
Sam Woops. 


scores 


Georgia. 

Note: In the metropolitan district 
mdon (proper) there are approxi- 
tely twenty Rotary clubs. The Con- 
ition of Rotary International pro- 
that cities of more than 1,000,000 
ilation, with well-defined trade cen- 
may have one Rotary club in each 
center, with (1) the approval of 
the original club; (2) approval of such 
‘lubs as may be thereafter organized 

ler this provision.—ED. 


“Of the Finest” 
1E EpITor: 

I have been reading THE RoOTARIAN with much 
st and have noted the many improvements 
have made during the past year. Your 

Rotary news is of great interest, showing the 
gress that is being made by Rotary not only 
this country, but in many parts of the world. 

Your stories are also of the finest that are 

hed anywhere today. 





DIETRICK LAMADE. 
isport, Pennsylvania. 


“Highly Poetic” 


While in no sense do I consider myself a 
terary critic, I cannot help saying that I en- 
yed very much the illustrated poem ‘Hosts 
f Phantoms” in the November issue. To my 
mind there is something highly poetic both in 
the theme and the execution of the piece. 
MILLARD M. RICE. 


Idaho Springs, Colorado. 


“Charming Cover” 


Am just writing to congratulate you on the 


harming cover page that you have on the 
November issue of THE ROTARIAN. Keep it up. 
W. L. SHIDE. 


Warren, Arkansas. 


“Radically Different” 
To THE EpITors 
The cover design of the November issue of 
THE RoTaRIAN is so radically different from any 
' your previous issues, and so beautiful in 
f, that I feel compelled to congratulate you 
n using so attractive a cover. It would seem 
me that it should create an added interest 
n our magazine, to have a cover of this kind 
more frequently. 


S. W. TILpen. 
Montreal, Canada. 


| “Linked Up” 


May I say that I feel greatly indebted to the 
publications of Rotary International for advice 
{ assistance. Furthermore, the fact that we 
a part of the Rotary International organiza- 
1 gives us a perspective here in this country 
hich it would be impossible for us to have 
herwise, and makes us feel that we are linked 
with many of the men in other countries 
have it in their power to do much for 
advancement of understanding and good- 
among the nations of the world. We do 
in New Zealand the value of this outlook 
are looking forward to the way in which 
your publications are emphasizing this point 
view, 


D. S. Smirn, 
' President, Rotary Club. 
ellington, New Zealand. 


“His Name Is Legion” 
EDITORS: 
Thank you for the publication of “An In- 
quiry Into Educational Methods” by a High- 
school Teacher, in the October issue. Our super- 


ur Letters” need 


vising friends in 

not deplore lack of 
His name is legion. It certainly is the judg- 
ment of the undersigned, from five 
more experience as class-room teacher and from 
a like amount in supervision and from more 
than a like amount in the business world and 
school boards, that nine-tenths 





name of author. 


years and 


in service on 


of all teachers and better than one-half of all | 


the numerous army of supervisor know and 


acknowledge the truth of statements made in 


“From the Inside Looking Out.” The scien- 
tific spirit and method in education is, of course, 
commendable but when it leads to large bodies | 
of children being made victims of mere experi- | 
mentation and where it leads to teachers being 


made mechanical things, rather than living souls 


} 


giving their best selves to the teaching process, | 


it is deplorable. You can do no better service 
to the youth of the land, than by giving further 
enlightenment as to conditions ‘‘From the Inside 


Looking Out’’ where teachers trying to teach, 
are so unnecessarily and often harmfully hamp- 
ered by certain requirements and limitations in 
the conduct of that essentially s ual process 
known as teaching. 


St. Johnsbury, Vermont 


“Sane but Merciless Criticism” 
EDITOR: 
I also read the article, ‘‘From the Inside 


Look- 
ing Out,’’ and was very much pleased to know 
that still there are teachers who thir * them- 
I have been a supervising admin 


strator 


selves, 


in school work for nearly thirty years and 


concur strongly in nearly everything your 


Other adminis- 
nts to 


anonymous writer had to say 
trators have expressed the same sentime 
me after reading the article in question 

I notice that both your critics and his critics 
whose letters were printed in the November 
number of THE ROTARIAN stoop to calling names ; 
one calls him a chronic malcontent, and the 
other calls him a knocker and kicker That 
isn’t argument and doesn’t convince anybody. 

The Stoneham, Massachusetts, man reiterates 
that the anonymous writer’s statements are un- 
true and that you (the Editor) could have found 
this out by reading various teacher publications. 
He forgets that you may not be a teacher and 
that you would probably read from the other 
side of the fence and that those 
might show up wonderful things to those who 
read between the lines. One thing they would 
show nowadays is that the 
cussed by teachers are not child-welfare topics 
but teacher-welfare topics, as for instance, sab- 
batical leave, bonuses for professional study, 
economic gains, teacher tenure, improved salar- 
ies, salary schedules, inadequat« 
port, financial ability of the state to support 
schools, retirement teacher housing 
problem, school costs, etc., all of which we know 
require an immense amount of scientific knowl- 


os ‘ - 
proceedings 


main topics dis- 


financial sup- 


sala? 1€8, 


edge of professional education. 

Business men are dissatisfied with the public 
schools and well they may be, for the school 
world is filled today with leaders looking for 
notoriety and preferment by inventing and 
adopting something new and then exaggerating 
it into whatever prominence they can give it 
This condition brings out the fads Go to a 
teachers’ institute and listen to the leaders dis- 
pute each other, a notorious condit 
does not indicate much “‘scientific k 
in the educational world. 

As for intelligence tests, they are better in- 
dicators of the lack of intelligence of the authors, 
and of the notoriety and preferment seeking 
mentioned above than of anything else. At 
best they are informational tests. 

But why go on in this way? I have tried 
to show that there are two sides to this ques- 
tion and that it is unsafe to be bigoted on 
either side. For my part, I admire the man 
who thinks for himself; also I am _ perfectly 
willing to admit that the schools have already 
been run too long by school men Why should 


ion which 


now ledge” 
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SALroMan DOF OO 


{ DON’T want you to order a quan. 
ity of cigars until you try my com- 
plete line consisting of 7 brands put 
up as illustrated above. If after a 
fair trial you feel that you did not 
receive atleast “DOUBLE \ ALUE” 
[i] return your money in full. 

LLOW TI do it. I import my Own to- 
bacco from Cuba and maintain the 
larzest cigar factory selling for cash, 
eliminating book - keeping, bad 
debts, ete., and sell my entire out- 
put direct to the consumer. 

All transportation charges prepaid 
T CANNOT afford to sell more than one 
* trial Sample case to a person at this price 
Mail Check Or Pay The Postmen 


JAMES B.HALLJR 


Dept. S, 176 East 127th St.. N. Y. C. 
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STOP! Right Here 


For America’s unrivaled selection of 
Opening Choruses, Minstreland Comedy 
Songs, Jokes, Gags, Posters, Make-up 
Goods, Wigs, Bones, Tambourines— 
everything needed for 


Your Amateur 
MINSTREL 
SHOW Fay 


Send for New / it } 

1928 Catalog of ( L* */ 

Complete}! 

Ready-Made \ Fi 
\ 













Minstrel First \ 
Parts, “How to 
Stage a Min- 
strel Show,” 
“‘When Cork Is King," Crossfire Comebacks 
and Blackface Plays. A wonderful selection for 
Amateurs—acomplete layout from start to finish 
to put on a live and up-to-date minstrel show, 


Denison’s Plays and Entertainments are known every- 
where. Established 51 years. Send for {928 Catalog. 


T. S. DENISON & CO, 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Dept. 1¢6, Chicago, Mi. 
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Unusual 
Gift for « 
Customers 


A Desk Book for 
EXECUTIVES 


‘T HIs beautiful sheepskin desk 
and record book brings to- 
gether a wide variety of informa- 
tion and tabulated data, useful to 
the busy executive all through the 
year. Provides numerous well- 
organized pages that enable the 
executive to keep his daily en- 
gagements, income tax data, busi- 
ness memoranda, insurance, finan- 
cial and other personal records. 


USEFUL ALL THE YEAR 
This Personal Record Book offers a 


solution to the problem of remember- 
ing those who have shown you kind- 
ness during the year—yet not overdo- 
ing it. The name stamped in gold 
adds the necessary personal touch. 


In Special Christmas 
Shipping Box 
$5.00 


One dozen or more, $4.50 each; one hun- 
dred or more, $4.00 each. Individual name 
stamped on cover, 35¢ per copy extra. 


The DARTNELL CORP. 


Publishers of Sales Management Magazine 
and Printed Salesmanship Magasine 


4650 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 











FAVORS FOR NEW YEARS 
AND OTHER PARTIES 


c —— ate 
50 Paper Hats! (with or Without 
50 Balloons \ Emblems) 


50 Noisemakers 
$1000 


50 Decorations 
A Wonderful Party 


300 Serpentine 
Confetti 
for 50 Guests or 25 Couples 


Assortment 


Half of this Assortment for 
Smaller Party or 25 People 


$6 
$19 


Double Quantity and Greater 
Assortment for 100, or 50 Couples 


See No. 67 Catalog for Other and Larger 
Assortments for Club Parties, Ladies’ 
Nights, Special Eveuts, et 
“OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Flags, Decorations, Saneere, Badges, Novelties, 
te. 


503 SO. WELLS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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not a parent have just as much to say about 
what shall be taught to his child as the teacher 
who teaches the child? The parent pays the 
costs. Why should he be a silent partner all 
the time? I will venture the opinion that the 
modern curriculum is much more foolish and 
worthless in many respects than the one it is 
displacing. 

I do not like this idea that the schools should 
not be criticised. They have not been criticised 
half enough in the past twenty-five years. Let 
us have more, much more, sane but merciless 
criticism from the parents and from those who 
pay the bills. 

J. M. Horton, 

District Superintendent of Grammar Schools. 


Fillmore, California. 


“Unethical” 
To THE Ebitor: 

Destructive criticism is always unfortunate. 
For a non-technical magazine to publish an 
article that offers destructive criticism of profes- 
sional practices approaches the unethical. THE 
ROTARIAN is the organ of a great forward-look- 
ing, constructive-thinking organization of trained 
successful men, who believe that “‘prosperity and 
success are the natural result of having rendered 
service.”” It seems particularly inappropriate for 
this magazine to publish an article in which 
an undertrained man of at least limited success 
directs a tirade against his more successful bet- 
ter-trained co-workers and leaders. In this case 
statistics will show that over ninety per cent 
of these leaders came up through the course 
of what your writer calls “practical experience.” 

We are referring above to your anonymous 
article in the October number of THE RoTARIAN 
entitled ‘‘From the Inside Looking Out.” We 
can understand that, since it purports to discuss 
technical points in teaching, that the editor 
would be unable to detect the inaccuracy in the 
writer’s statements, but we cannot conceive how 
the unprofessional attitude could escape your 
attention. 

Aside from the attitude of the writer, the 
article would appear rather humorous to the av- 
erage progressive “‘practical class-room teacher.” 
The writer displays a knowledge of the vocabu- 
lary only, of the modern movements in educa- 
tion. He apparently has no conception either 
of the fundamental principles involved or their 
practical application in the schools. His criti- 
cisms apply to very few, if any, real existing 
conditions, and not to the purpose or trend 
of the movements he cites. If any conditions 
such as he described actually obtain, they are the 
result only of a lack of knowledge and vision, 
such as this teacher displays. 

The above may seem like a rather strong 
tirade, but a discussion of any phase of educa- 
tion strikes at the very heart and soul of the 
boys and girls of America. The teachers of 
America are devoting their lives not only to 
the study of better methods. The leaders in edu- 
cation in U. S. today have come from the ranks 
of the class-room teacher. They have had the 
contact with boys and girls and have the added 
advantage of advance training and experience 
and the vision of the problem as a whole that 
is gained through their administrative responsi- 
bilities. The rank and file of the teachers are 
not today revolting against this leadership as 
this article implies, but are welcoming, and, 
where it is not already furnished, even demand- 
ing it. 

One of the greatest hindrances to education 
of today is lack of accurate knowledge of 
school problems on the part of the parents, the 
tax-payer, and the general public. Here are 
some of the questions every school patron should 
ask his school teachers and administrators. Are 


my children being taught by modern methods 
in accordance with the best practices that sci- 
entific research and practical experience recom- 
mend? Is the curriculum of the school broad 


and flexible and »f such a nature that t 
will be brought in contact with the 

that he will meet in his present com; 
vironment? Is he acquiring the s! 
habits that will make him a clear thi 
efficient worker, able to match the | 

petition of real life? Is he given a } 
of the essentials of good health habit 
ideals of honesty, integrity, thrift, an 
placed constantly before him? Is he 


know and appreciate worth and cha 
all people of all nations? Is he being 
with a cultural background of literat 


and music that will provide him profit se 
for his leisure hours? 

How is the school money being sper 
it buying the most education possible 
child? Is there a strict business policy f ved 
in the buying of supplies and equipnm: 
fluenced by local groups or interests? 
best possible teachers employed without 
to the relationship of the applicant to 
board members, big local tax-payers, 
fact that the applicant needs the money 





The above are legitimate questions. Qu 
that should be constantly asked of th: 
In the matter of professional practi 
technical methods the man_ untrained 
teaching profession can be no better judge tha 
we can in the matter of the practice of m 
surgery, engineering or the conduct of any ot! 
highly trained profession. The article you ; 
lished, if it had been accurate and writte: 
one with knowledge, training, and expe: 
the matters he purported to discuss, would st 
not have presented a subject concerning w!} 
the public would care to judge. They 
feel as much out of place in passing judgm 
on these problems as they would in dictating 
the type of treatment to use in building 
the best health in a child or in laying out tl 
work for the control of the Mississippi floods 

There can be no better organ than 1 
RoraRIAN through which better schools can | 
promoted. You reach the men of largest affairs 
and highest ideals; men who feel a responsibility 
for their community and are willing to meet 
that obligation. They should be informed 
the best educational practices of today. They 
should know the vision that is in the teacher's 
heart and mind. They should be _ interested 
in having their children brought under the best 
influences, taught by the most approved methods 
and receiving all that modern science and inves- 
tigation has shown a child can receive today 

Why not publish articles that deal in a con- 
structive way with the subjects that will en- 
lighten the public and bring about a more in- 
telligent cooperation between school and home? 
They should be accurate in their statements and 
written with a vision of the whole great prot 
lem. 

I know that this is a rather long lett 
ask any one to read. f 





It is, however, brief cor 
pared with the article that it discusses 
trust that I have been, on the whole, constr 
tive. 


E.sert E. Day, 


Superintendent of Public Schools 


Marion, Indiana. 


“True Rotary Ring” 
To THE EpITorR: 


I have read THE ROTARIAN en toto e\ 
I became a Rotarian in January, 1924. | hav 
liked all issues, but have liked some better t” 
others. THE Rotarian for November is 
the very best issue that I have ever read. Eve! 
article has a true Rotary ring and I like th 
idea of committee chairmen putting out ¢t 
material through the pages of THE R 
I have heard a great variation of views 8s 
TuHeE RorariAN in connection with my c! 
The composite of these views would b« 
magazine as gotten up for November 1 
just about as near being what the © and 
file of Rotarians want as anything whic’ coule 
be attained. 


+ 
ur 

heir 
\ 


N 





Guy P. HArrinc 
Governor, Forty-Second D ot. 


Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
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CAMPAIENS 


IN ONE CITy 


= = 
ALL DIRECTED 


py KETEHUM 





NE after another, important institutions in the city of Pittsburgh 
have employed Ketchum, Inc., to serve them in that period which 
is often one of the most difficult and delicate in the life of any 

institution....the time when it is making a direct, personal appeal to 
the public for funds. 


Four of These Over a Million Each 


Four of the 39 campaigns have raised a total of more than $12,600,000. 


They include campaigns for colleges, hospitals, churches. As many as 
four separate, successful campaigns have been handled for a single 
institution. 

Here is a record probably unparalleled in the history of campaign man- 
agement. Here is an organization selected, time after time, to direct 
campaigns in the same community, among much the same people.... 
where its record is an open book and where its methods of achieving 
results are familiar knowledge. This is the acid test of campaign 
management. 


Almost 200 Campaigns in Other Cities 


In spite of this great record in Pittsburgh, Ketchum, Inc., does not 
confine its work to Pittsburgh. Its members have directed campaigns 
from Massachusetts to the Pacific coast. 


If you would like to discuss your institution's financial problems 
with a representative of Ketchum, Inc. please write direct to 


CARLTON G. KETCHUM 


KETCHUM, INC. 


PITTSBURGH - Park Bldg. NEW YORK - 149 Broadway 


Professional organization and direction of fund-raising activities 
for hospitals, colleges, churches, and fraternal organizations 


All the men and women as- Ketchum at tone of the Trained Ketchum publicity 
@ Signed to your campaign by ya st four years have averaged 3 men—most of them former 
Ketchum are members of ess than four per cent in newspaper editors—handle 
the PERMANENT staff. total expenses. publicity and advertising. 
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throat irritation 
I smoke 


saath Strikes’ 


4/7 


“It’s toasted” 


_ No Throat Irritation-No Cough 



































